NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


LORRAINE AND ALSACE. 


SURROUNDED on three sides by mountains, cleft by great rivers, 
and clothed by vast forests, Lorraine is a stronghold in itself, of 
which the Vosges, the Ardennes, and the Argonnes constitute the 
ramparts, the Moselle and the Meuse the ditches, the “ Barrois” 
the olden “ Bar” (whence the designation of Bar-le-Duc, Bar-sur- 
Aube, and Bar-sur-Seine), as “barriers” to German incursions 
into France. 

The duchy of Bar derived its name from the castle of Bar, 
now Bar-le-Duc, reconstructed about a.D. 964 by Frederick I. 
of Alsatia, whom the Emperor Otto created count, and whom 
Brunow, Archbishop of Cologne, invested with Lorraine-Mosellana 
in 958 or 959, he being thus distinguished as Duke of Lorraine 
and Count of Bar. As to the period of the creation of this 
county into a duchy there is great uncertainty. The people of 
Lorraine and the Germans assert that the Emperor Charles IV., 
being at Metz in 1354, so erected it, at the same time that he 
made a marquisate of Pont & Mousson. ‘This latter act is duly 
registered, but as to the former, it is contradicted by French 
writers, who aver that King Jean erected it into a duchy upon 
the occasion of the marriage of his daughter Marie with Robert 
Count of Bar, the marriage being declared to have taken place 
under the reign of Charles V., seven months after the decease of 
King Jean, which event happened in London on the 9th of April, 
1364, and Robert appears to have been a duke long before that, 
for Duchesne quotes letters of this prince bearing date 1357, in 
which he assumes the title of Duke of Bar. It has been concluded 
from this that Robert was created duke that very year, and this 
opinion is strengthened by the circumstance that in the patent of 
the Emperor Charles IV. confirming the privileges of the Mar- 
quis of Pont & Mousson, dated September 21, 1356, Robert de 
Bar had no higher title than count and marquis. Nevertheless, 
the difficulty is not entirely cleared up, for King Jean was at that 
time prisoner in England, whither he had been conducted after 
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the battle of Poitiers the 19th September, 1356, and hence the 
creation must have been made by Charles his son as regent, and 
yet no patent of such a creation has been found. It has hence 
been deduced by some that Robert usurped the title under cover 
of the confusion existing at that epoch, and of the consideration 
imparted to him by his wedding with Marie daughter of King 
Jean. 

The Barrois long remained as debatable land between France 
and Germany, and in 1354 it passed partially into the power of 
the French kings, the dukes reserving to themselves a distinction 
with regard to certain districts. The Barrois became thus divided 
into “ mouvant” and “non-mouvant,” the princes doing homage 
to the kings of France for the first, but reserving regal rights over 
the second. 

Our entrance into Lorraine by the Barrois was effected by 
Revigny-aux-Vaches, a large village on the Ornain. The district 
presented much variety of configuration, mountains, hills, and 
plains, with woods, vineyards, and crops alternating with abundant 
pasturages. Villages did not, however, abound; what there were 
stood high up on the side of hills, ike so many picturesque sites 
in the Apennines. 

Bar-le-Duc stands in the same way partly upon a hill, part in 
the valley below. Its habitations, with red-tiled roofs, also rise in 
stages, as is so often seen in Italian paintings. Commercy, the 
other gate of Barrois, on the banks of the Meuse, and the real 
entrance into Lorraine, has also its upper and lower town. Retz, 
the witty and worldly cardinal, a captain of hussars, disguised 
under the frock of an archbishop, penned his memoirs, very 
amusing but not very veracious, in the latter town. 

The upper town of Bar was, previous to the revolution, occu- 
pied almost exclusively by the noblesse; but these emigrated in a 
body, and it remained for a time almost deserted. The lower 
town is the seat of trade, and is more extensive than the upper 
town, stretching under the hills along the river; the street of the 
tanners being highly picturesque. A channel cut from the river 
Ornain, which is a tributary to the Marne, conveys the water to 
the tanneries and to some mills; and there are three stone bridges 
over the river, which passes through the town. 

The ruins of the old castle of Bar stand on the declivity of the 
hill, commanding the lower town, and having an open space in 
front of them, from which is an abrupt descent. The castle was 
rebuilt in the tenth century by Frederick, Duke of Mosellana, or 
Upper Lorraine, and brother-in-law of Hugues, or Hugh Capet, 
to defend Lorraime, not from the Germans, but from the incursions 
of the people of Champagne. This Frederick hhaviny thus tor- 
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tified the place, he constituted a domain of it, attaching to it part 
of the lands of the abbey of St. Mihiel, of which he had ren- 
dered himself master. His authority over the territory of Mosel- 
jana was not properly hereditary, and it came by descent to 
Thierry, who first bore the title of Count of Bar. Soon after this 
time, in 1354, the emperors of Germany claimed the district of 
Barrois as being within the limits of their dominions, which in- 
cluded Lorraine; but in 1357, the marriage of Robert with the 
daughter of King John of France, made the new duke a vassal 
of that country; Edward, his son and successor, lost indeed his 
life at the battle of Agincourt. The duchy afterwards passed by 
inheritance (through females) to Réné of Anjou, Duke of Lor- 
raine, Count of Provence, and King of Sicily. It was seized by 
Louis XI., but restored in the reign of his son Charles VIII. to 
the heirs of Réné, who were also dukes of Lorraine, and the two 
duchies continved in the same family until the year 1737, except 
during a short interval (1659 to 1665), when it was in the hands 
of the French. The castle had been much enlarged under its 
successive dukes; but a great part of it was destroyed by fire in 
1649, and a further part of it was demolished in 1670 by order of 
Louis XIV., when Lorraine was atiached to France. 

By the successive treaties of Vienna in 1735, 1736, and 1738, 
Bar with Lorraine was ceded to Stanislas Leskzinsky, the exiled 
King of Poland, with reversion to France, to which, upon the 
death of that prince, it accordingly fell. 

Bar-le-Duc was not only a little centre of high feudalism, but, 
up to the time of the revolution, it was also a stronghold of Ro- 
manism. There were two collegiate churches, that of St. Max, 
or Maxime, situated at the bottom of the open space in front of 
the castle, which separates the upper and the lower town, and that 
of St. Pierre in the upper town. Of these churches that of St. 
Maxime is the most ornamented; that of St. Pierre contains a 
remarkable piece of sculpture, a body in a state of decay, repre- 
sented with frightful truth. It is on the tomb of a Prince of 
Orange, who was killed at the siege of St. Disier in 1544, and is 
the work of a sculptor of the sixteenth century, Ligier Richier, 
several of whose works adorn the church of St. Maxime, and 
whence the work now alluded to was removed to that of St. 
Pierre, Besides these two churches there were monasteries of 
Carmelites and of the Annunciates, also a chapel of Notre Dame 
de Paix in the upper town; and in the lower town were the 
monasteries of the Augustins and of the monks of St. Anthony, 
amonastery of St. Claire and a priory of Notre Dame. In this 
‘own and suburbs were establishments of Capuchins, Minims, of 
the sisters of St. Charles and of Charity. The sisters of St. 
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Charles had charge of the hospital of Bar, formerly in the hands 
of the Benedictines, and afterwards of the monks of St. Anthon 
There are also a college, formerly directed by the Jesuits, a palace 
of justice, town-hall, commercial hall, and from eleven hundred to 
twelve hundred houses. 

Bar-le-Duc is celebrated for its sweetmeats; it manufactures g 
greet deal of cotton yarn, also some woollen cloths and stuffs, 

osiery, laces, hats, gloves, and leather. Many of the cotton 
works are moved by water, and one at least by steam. The river 
Ornain is navigable, and there is a good deal of business done in 
forwarding, by water carriage, the produce of the neighbouring 
iron-works, the wines of the district, and the planks of oak and 
fir which come from the neighbouring forests, and are floated 
down the stream. ‘There are also some dye-houses. 

Bar-le-Duc is the capital of the department of Meuse, in which 
is also the episcopal city of Verdun, ancient Verodunum, and the 
chief town of the Verodunenses, and familiar as the prison of the 
English who were arrested in France after the rupture of the 
treaty of Amiens. St. Mihiel, celebrated for its sturdy resistance 
to Louis XIII. in person; Montmedy, which in 1815, being 
defended by about a hundred soldiers of the line, and some 
national guards and custom-house officers, making in all six 
hundred men, successfully resisted an attempt made by a corps of 
fifteen hundred Prussians to surprise it. This department belong- 
ing to the district which is occupied by the rocks which intervene 
between the chalk and the new red or saliferous sandstone, has 
numerous iron mines, as also quarries of freestone and slates. 
Charcoal is the fuel chiefly employed ;. the extensive forests of the 
department affording great facilities for procuring it. In the iron- 
works of Abainville, near Commercy, coal, however, is used. The 
soil is fertile, and about eight hundred and forty thousand acres, 
rather more than half the surface of the department, is under cul- 
tivation. Orchards and gardens alone occupy above eighteen 
thousand acres, and the vineyards about thirty-five thousand 
acres. The wines are in general of good quality, especially the 
red wines of Bar-le-Duc. ‘The woodlands occupy about three 
hundred and fifty thousand acres, the chief forest trees being oak, 
beech, and elm. ‘These forests are frequented by roebucks and 
wild boar. A great number of horses of a small breed are reared; 
the whole number has been estimated at more than sixty thou- 
sand, above twice the average number in other departments. 

The railroad touches at Commercy, a pleasant town on the left 
bank of the Meuse, surrounded by a thickly-wooded district. The 
streets are remarkably straight. The old chateau built by Cardinal 
Retz is now converted into a range of barracks for cavalry. The 
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‘nhabitants manufacture cotton yarn, and there are also iron- 

Commercy, ancient Commarchia, was known in the 
tenth century, and the lordship was transferred y Thierry, Duke 
sf Lorraine, son of Gerard of Alsatia, to the Bishop of Metz, in 
exchange for Bassonviller, and the bishops in their turn gave it in 
fef to certain lords who were called Damoiseaux, or Domicelli. 
It afterwards passed into the hands of the houses of Saarbruck 
and of Nassau-Weilburg, and became a kind of sovereignty, 
having a supreme court designated as that of the “grands jours.” 
It was afterwards sold to the lords of Gondi, from whom it passed 
into the hands of Cardinal Retz, who again disposed of it to 
Charles IIT., Duke of Lorraine. 

The railway has been carried easily enough over the heights of 
Argonne, which intervene between the Marne and the Meuse— 
the Vallage and the Barrois; but the Ardennes, between the 
Meuse and the Moselle—between Barrois and Toulois—was not 
s easily overcome, and had to be pierced by two tunnels, which, 
together, present nearly a mile and a half of subterranean journey, 
from which the traveller emerges between slopes clad with vine- 
yards and dotted with cottages and orchards. The peasants are 
sen by the wayside with the inevitable bundle of wood; men, 
women, and children in Lorraine are always picking up sticks. 

Toulois constituted formerly part of the government of Metz, 
which was hence called the government of the three bishoprics ; it 
was afterwards divided into the town of Toul and the episcopacy. 
This little district belonged in olden times to the Leuci, a Belgic 
pele hence Toul was called Tullum Leucorum and Civitas 

ucorum. In some deeds of the time of the Carlovingian 
princes, it is called Leuci. ‘Toul is a very ancient city, pleasantly 
situated in a fertile valley, with a fine stone bridge over the 
Moselle. The fortifications, which were commenced under Henri 
IV., and carried on under Louis XIV., are very regular, and well 
kept. The former cathedral is an ancient Gothic building, with 
two towers resembling those of the principal church of Pont a 
Mousson. The ex-episcopal palace is also a handsome building. 
Toul is not a place of much trade. There is a manufactory of 
porcelain and earthenware, which is noted for its strength and 
whiteness, the beauty of its enamel, and the variety of its colours. 

ine and brandy are articles of trade. 

The railway follows from this point the fertile valley of the 
Moselle to Liverdun, ancient Liberdunum, a small town in part 
built upon the side of the hill, and having a castle now in ruins, 

t formerly of some importance, to the Tistrict of Toulois, and 
by Frouard or Fruard, also once a place of some importance with 


‘castle and title of Marquis, but, destroyed by the forces of the 
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616 Lorraine and Alsace. 
Bishop of Metz in 1350, it never rose again, to N ancy, which is 
situated on the Meurthe, while Frouard lies near the junction of 
that river with the Moselle. 

The best wines are not grown in the upper part of the valley of 
this celebrated river—the very best in the department of Meurthe 
those of Thiancourt, do not fetch more than eighteen to twenty 
francs the hectolitre (twenty-two gallons English); but those of 
Sey, in Moselle, fetch, when old, fifty francs, or about twenty. 
pence a gallon, and the red wines of Bar-le-Duc have been known 
to fetch as much as seventy francs. Now as Lorraine has not less 
than thirty thousand hectares, of two and a quarter English acres 
each, devoted to the cultivation of the vine, it must on an average 
produce upwards of a million of hectolitres, and thus this branch 
of industry must put something like twenty millions of francs in 
the pockets of the proprietors, unless they prefer putting the pro- 
duce in their stomachs. The almost prohibitive duties which, 
ever since 1814, have trammelled the exportation into Luxembourg 
and Liége, cause the greater portion of these wines, with the ex- 
ception of such as can be transformed at Chalons and Epernay 
into the most authentic champagne, to be consumed within Lor- 
raine itself. 

The railway station of Nancy, the capital of Lorraine, is situated 
‘upon a meadow, which was formerly a sheet of water known as 
the “Etang Saint-Jean.” A small stone cross marks the spot 
where the body of Charles le Temeraire, Duke of Burgundy, was 
found slain on the ice during the siege of Nancy in January, 
1477. When Duke Réné took up. the hand of the rash man’s 
corpse, he said: “Cher cousin, Dieu ait votre dime; vous nous 
avez fait moult maux et douleurs.” “ Dear cousin, may God 


receive your soul; you have been the cause of many evils and of 


much grief to us.” 

Nancy or Nanci, ancient Nancejum, a large, handsome, and 
formerly a very strong city, did not come into notice till the 
twelfth century, when it probably rose upon the ruins of Frouard. 
It was several times taken and retaken in the struggle which 
Réné IL., Duke of Lorraine, was engaged in with Charles the 
Rash, ere that turbulent prince fell beneath its walls. In the 
reign of Louis XIII. (1633), it was taken by that prince from the 
then reigning Duke of Lorraine, and the fortifications were de 
molished on the restoration of the town to its dukes. 

The town is situated in a fertile and pleasant plain at the foot 
of wooded and vine-covered hills. It consists of two parts, the 
old town to the north and the new town to the south. The new 
town, commenced in 1591 in the time of the Grand Duke Charles, 
has wide and straight streets, lined with good houses; the stateli- 
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ges of its public buildings, and the extent and beauty of its 

and public walks, render Nancy one of the handsomest, 
though it is one of the dullest of the great towns of France. The 
Grande Place, laid out by King Stanislas, is the finest of the 
quares ; one side is formed by the town-hall (one of the hand- 
«mest in France), which contains a good gallery of pictures. 
Less could not be expected of the fellow-townsmen of Claude 
Lorraine. ‘Two other sides are occupied by the offices of the 
refect, the custom-house, the theatre, the public library,, the 
school of medicine, and some private houses. In the centre is a 
bronze statue of Louis XV. upon a pedestal, with medallions 
commemorative of the cession of Lorraine to France. In the 
angles of the square are four fountains decorated with statues of 
Neptune and Amphitrite. ‘Two streets run in a direct line from 
this square to two of the town gates, built like rr arches. 
The Place d’Alliance is also remarkable for the regularity of its 
houses, and for its handsome pyramidal fountain, which repre- 
sents allegorically the alliance of the house of Bourbon with that 
of Austria by the treaty of 1756. 

The old town, which preserved its fortifications by the treaty 
of Ryswick, has now only its ancient Gothic castle, the former 
residence of the dukes of Lorraine; and adjacent to it is a small 
church of Gothic architecture, formerly belonging to the Corde- 
ers, and in the body of which, as also in a round chapel attached 
to the choir, are the tombs of the dukes of Lorraine. The 
remains of those who were buried in the church of St. George 
were also removed here, and the place of the church itself is now 
called La petite Place Carriére. 

The fortifications of the old town were replaced on the river- 

side by the Pepiniére, which is now a public walk, and on the 
opposite side by the Place de Gréve, terminated by a gateway 
called that of St. Louis. The square called the Carriére, adorned 
with two rows of trees, was the olden place of tournaments. It has 
also its iron gateways and fountains. The place of tournaments 
is only separated from the Grande Place by a triumphal arch 
erected by Stanislas to Louis X V., on each side of which are the 
olden palace of parliament and the seat of the bailliage. 
The cathedral of Nancy is not considered remarkable, except 
ora portal with a triple row of columns and for the high altar. 
Its canons were obliged to prove their nobility, and were decorated 
with a cross, with the right of wearing garments of violet. 

The faubourgs or suburbs of Bondonville, of ‘Trois Maisons, and 
of Bon Secours or St. Pierre, constitute a third portion of the 
town. The first has, in addition to several handsome gardens, a 
parish church, and the créne or quay, where merchandise is 
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em tked or disembarked. It had also attached to it a com. 
manderie of the Order of Malta, whose knights had a chapel on 
the banks of the étang or pond of St. Jean. The second has also 
a parochial church, a magnificent hotel founded by Stanislas for 
church missions, but now a seminary, and the church of Our 
Lady of Good Help, where Stanislas had a magnificent mausoleum 
erected over the Ro. of his wife, Catherine Opalinska, who js 
buried there. The mausoleum of the prince is in the same church 
as is also a receptacle for the heurt of the Queen of France, his 
daughter. This church was formerly under the charge of the 
noble chapter of ladies of Bonniéres, whose lady abbess and dean 
had to give proof of courtly descent. It is by mistake that some 
writers persevere in recording that the church of Bon Secours was 
erected by Stanislas to replace one built by Réné IL, on the spot 
where Charles of Burgundy fell. He fell, as before said, and 
was picked up on the ice of the Etang de St. Jean. 

A handsome avenue of trees leads from Bon Secours to the 
Malgrange, the country mansion of King Stanislas. The site, 
which is very beautiful, had been from olden times selected as that 
of a country seat called the “ Pavillon sans Soucis.” This was 
succeeded by a mansion which Henri the Good had erected for 
his wife Catherine de Bourbon, in order that she might follow ont 
her devotions as a Protestant without hindrance. Duke Leopold 
embellished the place after desizns by Boffrand, but King Stanislas 
entirely rebuilt the place. Only uw portion of the old building 
remains in the present day. 

The population of Nancy does not excecd thirty thousand, and 
the inhabitants manufacture hosicry, hats, and gloves, and em- 
broider muslin. They spin cotton-yarn by the agency of steam, 
and make coarse woollen cloth, calico, muslin, and other cotton 
goods. Some chemical preparations are manufactured, also ver 
micelli, liqueurs, paper-hangings, and earthenware. ‘There ure 
several establishments in the town and neighbourhood for spinning 
woollen-yarn and weaving muslin and calico, besides tan-mills, 
tan-yards, dye-houses, breweries, and oil-presses. Tirade 1s carried 
on in the various manufactured articles, and in grain, wine, brandy, 
wool, and iron. 

There is a public library of twenty-three thousand volumes, 
and there are libraries attached to the episcopacy, the courts o! 
justice, and the high school. There is a good muscum, a cabinet 
of natural history, and a botanical garden; an academic university, 
a high school, and a seminary; a school of design and a secondary 
school of medicine; a central agrieuttral society, a royal society 
of sciences and arts, an elementary Protestant school, a Bible 
society, and a society formed by wealthier Jews of the department 
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instruction of the poor children of their nation in the 
arts. i 
Railway communication being now established between Nancy 
nd Metz by way of Frouard, Marbache, Dieulouard ( onar- 
am), anciently a fortified place on an island of the Moselle; Pont 
n (Musipontus), an old fortified town of great antiquity, 
th a bridge over the Moselle, whence its name, and which 
it into two parts, and a ruined castle on the heights above, 
»the counts of Barrois formerly dwelt; Pagny-sur-Moselle, 
loveaut, and Ars-sur-Moselle, small places of no importance, the 
stter so called to distinguish it from another Ars-sur-Meurthe, 
fhe time taken is about an hour and a half, and the temptation 
tohave a peep at the metropolis of the Messin, and one of the 
strongest cities of France, was too great not to avail oneself of such 
transport. 

e found this renowned city and fortress of the first class, 
standing at the junction of two rivers, the Moselle and the Seille, 
which are divided in and near the town into several channels 
enclosing small islands, in some of which, as well as on the main- 
land, the town is built. The interior of the town, which is prin- 
cipally in the angle formed by the two rivers, is, in general, 
handsome. ‘The streets are wide, straight, and well paved. The 

called Quartier Coislin, in the south part of the town, is 
very handsome, and the esplanade of the sitedel affords a pleasant 

ade. ‘The square of St. Louis is surrounded with arcades, 
Er ovtee are, for the most part, well built; the cathedral is a 
Gothic building, remarkable for the boldness and lightness of its 
architecture ; its length is estimated at three hundred and sixty- 
three French feet, and the height of the tower at three hundred 
and seventy-three feet, or three hundred and ninety-eight English 
feet. There are nine other churches, four nunneries, a very old 
consistorial Protestant church, and a Jews’ synagogue. The Jews: 
had formerly a particular quarter of the town assigned to them, 
and which is still distinguished by its dirty and narrow streets, 
The most remarkable of the churches are those of St. Simon, 
Notre Dame, and St. Vincent, the last distinguished by a portal 
with a triple row of columns. ‘The a the Palais du 
Gouvernement, built at a great expense in the reign of Louis XVI., 
Where the courts of law sit, the prefect’s office, the theatre, a 
building of greater external than internal beauty, and both the 
two last-named edifices are on an island of the Moselle, the impe- 
nal college, or high school, the military hospital, a vast building, 
the arsenal, the different barracks, the building for the school and 
staff of the artillery, the workhouse, and the covered market, are 
among the public buildings that are worthy of notice. There are 
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no less than twenty bri ten over the arms of the Moselle 
as many over those of 1S Sails, a9 

The population of the town has been gradually increasing since 
the commencement of the eighteenth century, and was, previous 
to the late siege, nearly forty-five thousand. The chief branches 
of manufacture are woollen cloths, flannels, and stuffs, cotton- 
leather (formerly the staple of the place), hats, braid-trimmings 
and embroidery (in which twelve hundred people are employedy 
starch, soap, beer, brushes, pencils, iron-wares, jewellery, clocks, &e. 

Metz is a bishop’s see, has a high court of justice, an academic 
university, and all the scientific, social, educational, and religious 
establishments common to a first-class French town. Here were also 
the head-quarters of the third military division, and the practical 
school of artillery and military engineering, considered to be the 
best institution of the kind in Europe. ‘There are also a variety 
of government offices, fiscal, judicial, and administrative. 

e vast citadel is one of the most remarkable buildings, and 
the walls that surround the town have nine gates with draw- 
bridges. ‘The circumference is estimated at two thousand five 
hundred toises. On the left bank of the Moselle is a height 
crowned by a fort known as La double Couronne de Moselle, 
founded in 1728, below which is the public walk called’ L’Isle, 
with five avenues of trees. An ancient dyke, or dam, crosses the 
Moselle, called Wadrineau (Vadum Reginaldi), and there are also 
the remains of a Roman aqueduct, which conducted the waters of 
a stream, seven or cight miles distant, to the Naumachia, which 
was in the south part of the town. Seventeen arches of this 
aqueduct yet remain. The ruins of an amphitheatre and of a 
Roman palace have also been discovered. 

Metz was originally the chief place of the Mediomatrici, one of 
the Belgic nations, and it took the name of the nation, but for 
which, early in the filth century, was substituted the shorter de- 
signation of Metti, or Mettis, whence the modern Metz. The 
Romans called it Divodurum when in their possession, and in the 
civil dissensions which followed the death of Nero, a.D. 70, it was 
nearly destroyed by a sudden outbreak of the troops of Vitellius. 
Divodurum was ruined in the invasion of the Huns under Attila, 
A.D, 452; but the Franks made themselves masters of the country 
in the time of Chilperic I., and Metz became the capital of the 
Eastern Franks, or of the kingdom of Austrasia, and the ordinary 
residence of its kings. Towards the end of the second F rench 
dynasty, the inhabitants of Messin, as well as those of Toulois and 
of Verdun, threw off the French yoke and placed themselves 
under the protection of the empire. The bishops, to whom the 
kings of France and emperors of Germany had alike con 
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sany lands and lordships, took advantage of the difficulties thus 
saised up between the two powers to strengthen ‘themselves, and 
ey became for a time sovereigns of the city and temporal rulers 
over their seigneuries, known in history as Les Trois Evéchés. The 
of Metz, who were at first mere governors under the 

. gradually, however, divided power with the hierarchy; 
and this state of things lasted from the tenth to the thirteenth 
gentury, when Gertrude, daughter and heir to Albert, eighteenth 
Count’ of Metz, who died in 1211, having wedded Thibaut L., 
Duke of Lorraine, the line became extinct. From that time for- 
ward up to 1552, the town regulated its own affairs, as an impe- 
fal city under a chief magistrate. Constant quarrels, however, 
arose between the people and the prelates as to who had the right 
to elect the said chief magistrate, which were only settled by 
leaving one part of the town to the hierarchy and another to the 
municipality. 

Metz had been recognised as a free imperial city by the Emperor 
Otho II., with a voice in the Diet of the empire, the right of 
choosing its own magistrates, and of coining money. Notwith- 
standing the dissensions created then by the ambition of the 
prelates, it became exceedingly flourishing, being the centre of a 

t inland trade, now further insured by the Lodwigshafen and 
Bexbach Railway; and in 1444 it was enabled to resist an attack 
from the combined forces of Charles VII. of France and Réné of 
Anjou, King of Sicily and Duke of Lorraine. 

e attempts made to check the progress of the Reformation 

ve rise to serious internal troubles, but the principles of the 

rmers made such progress among a people so long in opposi- 

tion to a haughty wh we that in 1543 they were allowed free 

exercise of worship, which was continued uninterruptedly till the 
repeal of the edict of Nancy. 

In the troubles of the empire near the close of the reign of 
Charles V., Henri II. of France, with whom the German Pro- 
testant princes had formed an alliance, and who, as head of the so- 
called confederation of Smalkalde, called himself “Defender of 
the Liberty of the Germans,” entered Lorraine with an army, and 
was admitted into Metz by the townsmen, A.D. 1552. 

The emperor lost no time, however, in laying siege to the place, 
advancing to its capture at the head of an army of one hundred 
thousand men; but the Duke of Guise, who commanded the 
gatrison, made so stout a defence, and the city was naturally so 
53” that the emperor was obliged to raise the siege in January, 


From this time the town remained under the protection of 
France, though the bishops recognised the authority of the 
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emperors and received their investiture from them. This arran 
ment lasted until 1633, when the King of France assumed the 
sovereignty of Les Trois Evéchés, which was confirmed to him by 
the treaty of Munster, or Westphalia, a.p. 1648. 

The siege of the town, subsequent dissensions, religious intoler- 
ance, and the loss of its municipal freedom, caused a long epoch of 
decay in trade and population, only relieved under the government 
of the Marshal de Belle Isle in the latter end of the eighteenth 
century, and who effected numerous improvements in its ‘houses 
and streets, and also founded a society of sciences and arts. Still 
more recent increased facilities of communication and transport had 
revived the spirit of commerce and manufactures, and the old 
Protestant city was gradually regaining its ancient importance and 
prosperity, when came the present war, with its long wasting and 
devastating siege, to leave to it a future, the ultimate character of 
which it would be as vain as it would be difficult to prognosticate, 

The worthy pastor of the Protestant Church of Metz published 
a few years back a translation from the German of a work by “le 
Sieur Jean Olry,” in which he addresses his congregation as “the 
faithful of the Church of Metz,” and details at length the grievous 
persecutions to which the Protestants were subjected in olden 
times, and by which it was attempted to annihilate a people as 
steadfast in their faith as they were pure in their manners, One 
result of present arrangements will, at all events, be, that the 
“ Church of Metz” will be relieved from all further persecution at 
the hands of those professing a different creed. 

Returning to Nancy, and starting by train up the valley of the 
Meurthe, we find ourselves crossing a plain with woods and villages, 
and watered by sparkling streamlets. In the midst of this plain, 
flanked by rocky hills, flows the Meurthe, dotted with green islets, 
and reflected in its waters we see the lofty towers of a church, to 
which additional height was imparted by a passing storm. These 
towers appertain to Veeungonille-fiaiea Wichidlea, formerly a little 
village called Port, from the navigation of the river ending at that 
point, and which owes whatever little zmportance it possesses to a 
relic of Saint Nicholas, which was transferred there from the town 
of Bari, in Pouille,-and which is now deposited in its handsome 
church, attracting pilgrims from all quarters. The Jesuits had 
formerly a college here, with a chapel attached to it, and there was 
also a monastery of Capucins and two convents. The place had 
once some trade, but, burnt by the Swedes in 1635, it never re- 
covered itself. 

We now first begin to see little bands of wandering Alsatians, 
who are the gipsies of this part of the world, and the terror of 
Lorraine. Like our gipsies, they make baskets and mend chairs, 
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ghey are simply a pale, attenuated, wild-looking, vagabond race. 
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there is nothing Turkish or Egyptian in their physiognomy; 


Three miles further on we stopped at the station of Rosiéres- 
yx-Salines, 2 town also situated on the Meurthe, which flows 
through it, and divides it into several islands. It was formerl 
only @ castle, which grew into a town from the salt-mines which 
existed in its vicinity. The ruins of the castle are to be seen on 
the right bank of the river; the town has also a parochial church, 
a priory, a hospital, a town-hall, and it had formerly an establish- 
ment of Jesuits. 
- Passing Blainville la Grande, we arrived next at Luneville— 
Lunaris villa, or Lunz villa—old and pretty, and formerly also a 
place. It is situated at the entrance of a vast plain, which 
. out in the distance in the direction of Blamont, between 
the Meurthe and the Vezouze, which unite a little above the town. 
Such a site was naturally marshy, but King Stanislas had it 
drained. 

This place is said to owe its name to a once famous temple of 
Diana, which stood on the mountain of Leomont, some two and a 
half miles distant. It at first consisted simply of a hunting-box, 
with a chapelry attached, but it increased so rapidly in population, 
that in the tenth century it was already the chief x bo of a county 
which Duke Mathieu attached to Lorraine in 1167. Duke 
Leopold added a new square, a suburb called that of the Carmelites, 
from their having a church and monastery there; another called 
Menil, which boasted of a handsome priory of Benedictines; and 
a third called Viller, which consisted of one straight and well- 
built street. The last two dukes of Lorraine and the King of 
Poland particularly affected this town as a place of residence. The 
magnificent palace of these princes, and the once celebrated school 
of gentlemen cadets, were till recently used by the gendarmerie as 

cks, There are, however, several handsome hotels in the 
town. Among them that of Duke Charles of Lorraine, brother 
ofthe Emperor Francis, also a town-hall, and a parish church, in 
which lie the remains of the illustrious Marchioness du Chitelet. 
Luneville was taken and retaken in the war between Charles le 
Téméraire, Duke of Burgundy, and Réné II., Duke of Lorraine. 
Ih the year 1638 it was taken by the French, who demolished the 
fications. Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, rebuilt the castle at 
commencement of the last century, and destroyed in part by 
firein 1720, it was promptly canasel. A second fire destroyed 
one of the wings in 1755, but this was also restored. It now 
serves as a nm barrack, and is capable of accommodating six 
thousand horse.” The park and gardens have become public 
and a cavalry exercise camp was formed every year until 
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lately in the Champ de Mars. There is a covered riding-schoo} 
for cavalry, three hundred and twenty feet long by eighty-five 
wide, without pillars to support the roof, in which ne Sas 
men can exercise at one time. There are two bridges over the 
Vezouze, on which the town stands, and near the town are two 
others over the Meurthe. A treaty of peace between the empire 
and France was negotiated at Luneville in 1801. 

The memory of Stanislas Leskzinsky, ex-king of Poland and 
father-in-law to Louis XV., is held in profound veneration by the 
good people of Lorraine. Twice driven from his states by the 
force of events and by Muscovite ascendancy, the treaty of 1737 
having assured to him the duchies of Lorraine and of Bar for his 
life, his intelligence and virtues found a peaceful and profitable 
outlet. Preserving with the rank and honour of the crown the 
only real advantages that sovereignty presents, the power of being 
of actual service to humanity, few princes used that power with 
greater success than he did. All the energy and capacity that he 
had displayed before in war and politics were now turned, under 
the egis of a peaceful government, to enhancing public felicity 
and developing the arts of peace. 

And he was enabled to effect prodigies; for when we cast our 
eyes over the list of useful works carried out by him, and which 
subsisted in Lorraine until they were almost to the very last de- 
stroyed by the revolution, and the funds with which his muni- 
ficence had endowed them were perverted or cast to the winds, we 
fancy that we contemplate the work of ages, and it creates a real 
surprise to think how he could have realised so many conceptions 
in twenty-nine years without any other help than the savings 
from his treasury. 

Stanislas was surrounded in his chateau of Luneville by a bril- 
liant court, among which were many of the distinguished men of 
the day. Voltaire was among the visitors there, and was cordially 
received, although the inordinate vanity of the philosopher led 
afterwards to an estrangement, to which only too much publicity 
has been given, and too much importance attached. 

The ex-king was, strange to say, haunted amidst all his happi- 
ness and security, with an idea that his life would not finish with- 
out further incidents. It was the influence wrought on his mind 
by trials which he had gone through in his youth. “ After 80 
many misfortunes,” he would smilingly say to his attendants, 
“ there only remains for me to perish by fire.” The old man spoke 
more prophetically than probably he was himself aware. 

On the 5th of February, 1766, having approached too closely 
to the fireplace in the chiteau of Luneville, his dressing-gown 
caught fire. Stooping to put it out he fell, and in his fall his arm 
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entangled in the stove itself. The king was at that time nearly 
years of age. Whether it was from pain or the weakness 
of extreme old age, he appears to have been incapable of either 
ing up or calling for assistance. Struck with the smell of 
need flesh, a corps de garde on duty two rooms off, but who 
did not dare to venture into the king’s room without permission, 
called the attendants, who were, unfortunately, away from the 
antechamber. All this time the king was suffering horrible 
tortures; and when his attendants did at length arrive, they found 
two of his fingers burnt to cinders, and the whole of one side of 
his body turned into a sore horrible to contemplate. The king 
survived this fearful accident a fortnight; and, notwithstanding 
his frightful sufferings, he exhibited constant calmness, resignation, 
goodness, and piety. The inhabitants of Luneville, Nancy, Epinal, 
and Bar—of all Lorraine, indeed—still x83 of the deep grief that 
affected every one, as if they themselves had been witnesses of it. 
The chiteau of Luneville was allowed to go to ruin after the 
decease of Stanislas; the building was used as a barrack, and the 
— as a public promenade, with the exception of a brief vane 
ing the restoration, when Louis XVIII. gave it as a place of 
residence to Marshal Prince Joachim of Hohenlohe, one of the 
most ardent enemies of the French Revolution, who had received 
French emigrants in his territory, and had organised them into a 
d’armée. 
ere are few gratifications to be derived from travel of a more 
intellectual character than the power which actual exploration gives 
of generalising upon those circumstances which gave birth to the 
material and economical, or to the political and military importance 
oftowns, Nancy and Luneville are of comparatively modern 
growth; the one was at first a mere hunting-box at the entrance of 
the great plain of Blamont, the other—Nancy—a feudal fortress 
in the midst of a marsh. But Toul, which held out so bravely 
against the Prussians, is one of the most ancient cities of Gaul, as 
were also two other Lorraine towns— Verdun and Metz—the 
capitals of the three episcopacies. It is difficult, without such an 
actual examination, to understand how these three places should 
have had annals so utterly apart from the circumstances of the 
tetitory in which they are situated; Gaulish strongholds when 
country around was little better than a desert; municipal 
towns under the Romans, then episcopal cities, constituting in the 
| of the duchy of Lorraine, without any well-determined 
her, three sovereign states; and, what is equally remarkable, 
ued by France two centuries before the province of which 
occupied the centre. 
hen we look, however, to the facts of the case, we find that 
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they constitute a triangle, which has two of its angles on the 
Moselle and the third on the Meuse. These two rivers have ever 
been, especially the first, which flows for the greater part through 
Germany, the high-road of Teutonic invasions in Belgic Gaul, for 
the valleys of rivers are the first roads of nations. Resistance has 
also always concentrated itself in the direction whence danger 
comes. Metz and Toul barred the Moselle, which was the road 
most threatened, and rendered the passage of the Ardennes a work 
of difficulty. Verdun ‘barred the Meuse and covered the foot of 
the Argonnes. These three places and people have been, then, 
hitherto, the advanced posts of the Celtic race in front of the 
Teutonic races, — , 
This feature imparted to them a degree of hardihood and enter- 
rise, and an amount of wealth which the Romans knew how to 
ar dary They gave to them, indeed, a new impetus, by con- 
ferring upon them their civil laws and urban institutions. Whe 
Christianity penetrated into the north-east of Gaul, it only found 
these three towns in this direction, and it established there its 
head-quarters. Princes and citizens rivalled one another in in- 
vesting the first prelates with power, riches, and authority, so that 
whilst feudalism still held the country in subjection, it knocked 
in vain at the gates of the three towns which were in this region 
the refuge of municipal liberties, placed under the protection of 
the Church, sometimes by its own consent, sometimes despite the 
= of the citizens. 
ew Luneville we begin to make out the distant summits of 
the Vosges; but, alas! for railway travelling, no sooner seen than 
we are buried in dark tunnels, from which we now and then 
emerge into daylight, nor do we pass entirely from the mountain- 
land till the train enters Alsatia by the valley of Zorn at Saverne. 
Occasional openings present, however, pleasant glimpses of towns, 
villages, and castles that dot this rocky region. , 
Among the towns, Sarrebourg—Sare Pontum, or Pons Saravi 
—was always worthy of notice as an ancient town, formerly the 
chief place of a lordship attached to the Church of Metz, and 
which the Duke of Lorraine took possession of in 1475. The 
bishops, however, only conceded their rights in 1561, and the 
French did not obtain possession of the place for a century after- 
wards, and then with a reservation of the castle of Sarec and its 


dependencies. 

Posting through the Vosges and by the ruined castle of Lutz- 
elburg, we enter Alsatia by Saverne, in German Zabern, and 
anciently the capital of Taberne Alsatice, upon the Zorn, which 
receives the Zintzel and the Moder, all flowing from the eastern 
face of the Vosges into the Rhine. Saverne was a post of some 
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importance in the time of the Romans. Julian, while he held the 
gommand of Gaul, repaired the place and strengthened it, in order 
toprevent the Germans, with whom he was at war, from pene- 
tating into the interior. It belonged, in the Middle Ages, suc- 
eessively to the bishops of Metz and Strasburg, and was looked 
goon as a place of strength; but in the Thirty Years’ War, and 
jn that which preceded the peace of Mineguen, it was repeatedly 
taken and retaken. The fortifications were razed in 1697, but 
the remains of an old wall pierced by three gateways still exist, as 
also the ruins of the castles of Greiffenstein and of Bar, or Hohen 
Bar, “high Bar,” situated upon the adjacent hills. Saverne has 
a collegiate or parish church, and two episcopal palaces, one the 
ancient and the other the new, a magnificent building, founded 
by Egen of Furstemburg, and finished by Armand Prince of 
Rohan. The latter was in part destroyed by fire in 1780. It has 
also.a collegiate or parish church, a hospital, high school, court- 
houses, and other public buildings. The townspeople manufacture 
hardwares, hosiery, and leather, and there are some breweries. 
The surrounding district is fertile in corn, wine, and pasture ; 
considerable trade is also carried on in wood, which is floated 
down the river. -The high road across the Vosges at this point 
was begun by Louis XV. in 1728; it is thirty-six French feet in 
width, and is carried up and down by so gentle a circular slope, 
asto render what was once a renowned defile between Lorraine 
and Westria and Alsatia, of perfectly easy access. The railway 
tunnel is in itself a scarcely more remarkable work. 

The thoughtful reader will possibly have been much struck in 
following our historical notices of the conquered provinces and 
districts at seeing how much more widely the Belgic races were 
disseminated in ancient times than in modern, and that, if 
nationalities, so much talked of in modern times, were a reality 
instead of a sham, France, instead of coveting the possession of 
what remains of Belgium, should have restored to that country 
whole provinces absorbed by conquest both in the north and 
north-east. We now come, however, to regions where a purely 
German origin, language, and religion are subjected to foreign 
tule, by the same prevalent Sneiney of the rights of people and 
the first laws of nations. 

- The old traveller Young was forcibly struck with the same im- 
pressions. “In Savern,” says Young, “I found myself to all 
appearance truly in Germany ; for two days past much tendency 
toa change, but here not one person in a hundred has a word of 
French ; the rooms are warmed by stoves; the kitchen-hearth is 
three or four feet high, and various other trifles show that you are 
among other people. Looking at a map of France, and reading 
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histories of Louis XIV., never threw his conquest or seizure of 
Alsace into the same light, which travelling into it did; to crogg 
a great range of mountains, to enter a level plain, inhabited by a 

ople totally distinct and different from France, with manne 
anguage, ideas, prejudices, and habits all different, made an im- 
ression of the injustice and ambition of such a conduct much 
more forcible than ever reading had done, so much more powerful 
are things than words.” The outcry made by sundry French 
officials upon the annexation of Alsatia by Germany, is louder 
than the voice of the people, because it can make itself heard 
through the French press, and by it to the English; but it is to 
be regretted that the one is often mistaken for the other. 

Alsatia, upon which we are now entering, was divided by the 
French into the two departments of Haut Rhin and Bas Rhin, 
both of which are included between the crests of the Vosges on 
the west, and the banks of the Rhine on the east. The whole 
western side of this strip of land is consequently mountainous, 
while on the east it subsides into the valley of the Rhine. Some 
of the mountains, called from their rounded forms “ ballons,” are 
lofty. Le Ballon d’Alsace, at the junction of the three depart- 
ments of Haut Rhin, Haute Saone, and Vosges, has an elevation 
of four thousand one hundred and twenty-one feet; and Le 
Ballon de Guebweller, about six or seven miles west of the town 
of the same name, has an elevation of four thousand six hundred 
and ninety-eight feet. The southern portions of the province are 
covered by the ramifications of the Jura. 

The highest summits of the Vosges are composed of granitic, 
porphyritic, and other igneous rocks; south of this district are the 
sandstones, limestones, and other formations of the carboniferous 
series. On the lower eastern slopes of the hills are the formations 
of the saliferous system, including, in the descending order, the 
variegated marls, the muschelkalk, the variegated sandstore, and 
the sandstone of the Vosges; and resting upon these, the oolite 
series of formations, which also compose the mass of the Jura. 
The eastern side of the province is occupied by tertiary formations. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Romans first became 
acquainted with the Rhine by the conquests of Julius Cesar in 
Gaul, who crossed it twice to assail the.Germans. He knew, 
however, nothing of the northern or southern part of the river, ex- 
cept from report. The country now in question, and by which 
he approached the Rhine, was at that time inhabited by the 
Mediomatrici, the Tribocci, and the Treviri. That portion which 
was designated as the Bas Rhin appears, however, to have been 
occupied by the Tribocci and the Nemetes, two of the German 
nations who had settled in Gaul under Ariovistus. The part west 
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of the Vosges (the Vogesus or Vosagus of the Romans) was 
included in the territory of the Mediomatrici, a Belgic nation, 
and in the Roman division of Gaul, the department was at first 
comprehended in the province of Gallia Be ica, and upon the 
dismemberment of that province, in that of Germania Superior, 
except that part which lies west of the Vosges, which, on the 
farther subdivision of Belgica, was included in Belgica Prima. 

Upon the overthrow of the Roman Empire this part of Gaul 
was occupied by the Alemani or Allemans, but on the defeat of 
this nation by Clovis, in the great field of Tolbiac or Zulpich, 
near Cologne, in 496, it passed into the hands of the Franks. In 
the division of the empire of Charlemagne, it was included in 
Germany, and continued to be part of the empire. 

The name of Alsace is derived from El-Sass, a very ancient 
German name, the first part of which is the name of the river Ill, 
anciently El or Hel, which waters the country. El-Sass was 
Latinised into Elisatium and Alsatia. 

Under the successors of Clovis, Alsace was a duchy, and 
retained that designation even after the jealousy of Pepin le Bref 
suppressed the dignity of Duke of Alsace. ‘Towards the close of 
the ninth century, Alsace was successively possessed by Hugues, 
an illegimitate son of Lothaire, King of Lorraine, and Zwentibold, 
a natural son of Arnulph, or Arnoul, King of Germany. In the 
tenth century, the diales was permanently revived, and held as a 
beneficiary dukedom (usually in conjunction with that of Suabia) 
until near the close of the eleventh century, when it became 
hereditary. ‘The hereditary duchy was held by princes of the 
imperial house of Hohenstaufen from the year 1080, until the 
death of Conradin in 1268. Alsace had long previously, under its 
dukes, been divided into the two counties or landgraviates of 
Nordgaw or North Alsace, and Sundgaw or South Alsace, the 
former of which was in the latter half of the fourteenth centur 
united to the bishopric of Strasburg. These divisions continued, 
after the extinction of the duchy, until the cession of Alsace to 
France. Several districts of Alsace were, however, independent 
of the counts and landgraves, and were under their own lords, 
especially under the bishops of Strasburg; and several of the 
towns were free imperial cities, as Haguenau, Rosheim, Schelestat, 
Weissemburg, and Strasburg. 

The soil of the mountains is naturally rocky, and in a great 
degree barren, but it also produces a considerable amount of 
timber and firewood for charcoal. ‘The most extensive forests are 
those of Haardt, or Hart, which begins near the monastery of 
Michelfeld, towards Basle, and stretches between the Ill and the 
ne as far as to Blodelsheim, a distance of some twenty-four 
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miles in length by six in width, and the forest of Hagenay 
(Hagenoensis Sylvia) which is fifteen miles long by twelve i. 
width, There is also the Bienwald, or “Bee Forest,” which jc 
nearly of the same extent, and was attached to the episcopacy of 
Spire. These forests abound in game. A considerable part of 
the timber is formed into small rafts, and floated down the Rhine 
to Mayence, where they are united, so as to constitute enormous 
rafts from two hundred and fifty to three hundred yards long, and 
twenty-five to thirty yards broad, conducted each by from three 
to four hundred men. 

The flat country which occupies the space that intervenes be- 
tween the river and the hilly districts is rich and highly cultivated, 
About four hundred and fifty thousand acres, two-fifths of the 
whole area of the Bas Rhin, are under the plough. The produce 
in wheat is a trifle more than the average produce of the depart- 
ments of France; but from the density of the population, it is in- 
adequate to the consumption of the inhabitants. The produce in 
rye, maslin, or mixed corn (wheat and rye), and maize, is about 
half the average produce of the departments; and the produce in 
potatoes twice as great as the average. In oats the produce is 
small, and of barley scarcely any is grown. 

Tobacco has been cultivated for two centuries, and, in some 
soils, is included with wheat and barley in a triennial rotation of 
crops. As early as the year 1718, the yearly produce of tobacco 
was about eighty thousand hundredweights. Madder was intro- 
duced ip the reign of Charles V., and is now so successfully cul- 
tivated, that the madder of Alsace has a preference in the Swiss, 
French, and English markets. Oleaginous seeds are also grown, 
especially poppy and rape, the oil of which is used for domestic 
a in Alsace, Flanders, and Artois in place of olive oil. 

emp is grown near Strasburg. There are also several hop- 
gardens near Haguenau. The agriculture of the province 1s, 
however, susceptible of much improvement; the agricultural im- 
plements are still for the most part clumsy, and there are many 
articles of produce which deserve more extensive cultivation than 
they have as yet received. 

The meadows comprehend about one hundred and forty thou- 
sand acres, and the commons and open pastures fifty thousand 
more in the Bas Rhin alone. The number of horses in the same 
department is nearly twice as great as the average of French de- 
partments: they are of a good breed; both oxen and horses are 
employed in agriculture. The number of cows and heifers also 
far exceeds the average of the French departments; but that of 
oxen and bulls is less than half the average. The number of 
sheep is comparatively small. There are swine and poultry, espe 
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cislly geese, whose livers are used in making the pies for which 
Ann is famous. The vineyards oapeted chirty thousand 
acres : a little red wine is produced; the best white wines are 
those of Molsheim and Wolxheim; those of Mutzig, Neuviller, 
and other places, are wines of the fourth and fifth class. The 
orchards and gardens cover about fifteen hundred acres. The 
woodlands are very extensive on the plains as well as in the moun- 


A few miles beyond Saverne, the railroad traverses the old 
lordship of Herrenstein, which takes its name from an old castle 
built upon the summit of a hill near Neuviller, and which 
was destroyed by the French in the last century. The chief 
laces of the lordship are Dettweiler (or Dettwiller of the railway 
books), Dorenheim, and Rosenweiler, all Protestant towns 
with Protestant places of worship. The town of Strasburg ac- 
quired this lordship towards the end of the fourteenth century 
the counts of Deux-Pont and lords of Lichtenburg, to whom 

the bishops of Metz had made it over in 1380, and sold it again 
in 1651 to Réné de Rosen, whose descendants enjoyed the title of 
_— and from whom it passed by marriage to the Prince of 

e. 

<< Hochfeld, or the “ Field of Fire,” and Mommenheim, 
we arrive at Brumath, or by corruption Brumpt, a place known 
tothe Romans by the name of Brocomagus on the Zorn, and so 
ineffaceable are the lines.of roads marked out by nature, that this 
as also Tabernz (Saverne), are on the line of the Antonine 
erary. The Roman road from the west to the east crossed the 
same gap (Tabernansis Trames) of the Vosges, where is the mo- 
dern highway, and through which is carried the actual railroad— 
like it, too, it descended the valley of the Zorn to Brumath, whence 
itturned off abruptly to Strasburg. Medals, sculptured stones, 
and urns have been found here, abundantly attesting to its having 
been a flourishing site under the Romans. It was afterwards a 
fortified town with a feudal castle, and it became a scene of con- 
flict between the imperialists and the French in 1793, but it sank 
into a mere village under the latter, who concentrated their power 
and resources at Strasburg, and at which celebrated episcopacy 
and military stronghold we arrive after a brief run of less than 
halfan hour over the pastures of Vendenheim. 


































THE DREAM PAINTER. 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 
Book. II. 

VITl. 


“THE CHOSEN” AND “ THE DESERTED.” 


Tue following morning Johaan Zwick, conducted by the count’s 
valet, who had been sent with a message to Leopold, might have 
been seen trudging with his master’s easel, his-box of colours, and a 
large stretcher covered with a thick cloth, which was secured by 
string and sealed across the tie, towards the house of the Baroness 
Rosenthal. The instructions he had received from his master were 
to allow no one to remove the covering until his arrival. 

The count had only spoken of Geraldine to the painter as “ the 
lady.” The message only requested him to come to a certain 
address, where he was to ask for him, and where he would be pre- 
sent to receive him. So far, then, nothing but the extraordinary 
resemblance of the picture to “ the lady” could give Leopold the 
slightest idea he was about to meet the Baroness Rosenthal—an 
idea he could not seriously entertain, as he had not heard of the 
baron’s decease. 

Johaan was shown into a room on the ground floor, and told to 
await his master’s arrival. 

“ Ah! this will do,” he said, taking a survey of the apartment 
and inspecting the furniture, which was far handsomer than any 
he had hitherto beheld. “This is better; we are getting up in 
the world. As long as we kept to rocks, and trees, and ruined 
castles and waterfalls, we were likely to starve; but now we con- 
descend to paint the faces of fine Ladies we shall get on. Your 
portrait-painter who can turn a wry nose into a a aquiline, 
or change an odious squint into a languishing look, will never lack 
patrons. Flattery—flattery! I don’t know what we artists should 
do without you. And they call them likenesses, these pinks of 
society. ell, we have got out of the clutches of the browns and 
the duns, and have been introduced by the yellows to the pinks. 
Certainly we are getting up in the world.” : 

As Johaan was thus enlarging to himself on his theory of 
colours, the door was softly opened, and Margaret, Geraldines 
maid, entered the apartment. 
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She was about to turn back, seeing the room was occupied, but 
pereeiving it was only a serving-man, she looked rou: as if in 
search of something. 

«This is the maid,” said Johaan to himself; “cone of the drabs, 
and of a delicate shade, too.” 

“Good morning, mistress,” he said aloud, for it must be re- 
membered that Johaan was no longer a rustic, and his wits had 
been sharpened up considerably. 

“Good morning to you,” answered Margaret, in the same lively 

;“but I am not the mistress. I happen to be only the 
maid.” 

“ And yet fair enough to be any one’s mistress,” said the im- 
pudent Johaan. 

“At any rate I am determined to remain my own,” replied 

t, not at all put out, and making him a low curtsy. 

“And witty too. Fair and a wit! two very dangerous qualifi- 
cations for a woman.” 

“Wit enough to know that I am fair,” retorted Margaret, 
“and fair enough to blush in the presence of folly.” 

And she made him another low curtsy. 

“Beauty and folly often go together,” said Johaan, dryly. 

“As it happens,” remarked Margaret, greatly amused by 
Johaan’s odd manners, “ may I venture to inquire your business?” 

“Pardon me—profession,” replied Johaan, with a slight twinkle 
of his left eye. “The noble art of painting is never degraded by 
the terms applicable to trade.” 

“He is quite a character,” thought Margaret. “You are a 
painter, then 7” 

“Yes, we paint; but the term is not the only one by which we 
are recognised.” 

“Oh! I see,” said Margaret, mischievously; “ of course not— 
painters and glaziers. Well, Iam very glad you have come, for 

is a pane out, cook tells me, in the pantry.” 

“You mistake me entirely,” said Johaan, chagrined, “ We are 
—that is, my master is—an artist.” 

“Then you must come from the hairdresser; he calls himself an 
artist.” 

“Nothing of the sort, I asture you.” 

“Then it is not my lady’s hea . 

“Well, yes! it is your lady’s head. What it requires is just a 

finishing touches.” 

“If my lady is not satisfied with me,” said Margaret, for she 
ht that Johaan must have come from the hairdresser’s, “ I 
give her warning—I who have taken lessons from Madame 

Wallerstein’s maid, who studied under the first artists in Paris.” 
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“You!” exclaimed Johaan, astonished. “ Do you paint?” 

“Paint! no! How dare you to ask me such an impudent 
question? Do I look as if I painted?” 

Margaret put her fresh, plump face towards Johaan’s in order to 
convince him. He felt more than half a mind to kiss it. 

“Vermilion!” said Johaan; and certainly Margaret’s face did 
at that moment approach that brilliant colour. 

“T cannot — all this out,” said Margaret, puzzled by the 
comical look of Johaan. “Don’t you come from the hair. 
dresser ?” 

“ Hairdresser! no. Don’t I tell you that my master is an artist?” 

“What! one of those who take off people’s heads?” 

“Yes, and hang them afterwards,” maid Johaan, endeavouring 
to prolong the joke. 

“T see it all now,” said Margaret. “ And so you thought that 
I might be an artist?” 

“J have heard of lady artists,” said Johaan, “but I don't 
believe in them. You are——” 

“My lady’s own maid. And so my lady is going to have her 
portrait painted? I wish some one would make a portrait of me.” 

“J wish I were an artist,” rejoined Johaan—“ and I will be 
some day—I would make a portrait of you.” 

“ A regular proper one?” 

“ Well, a miniature perhaps.” 

“ A very intelligent young fellow,” said Margaret to herself. 

“ She is really very pretty,” thought Johaan. 

“T wonder if he is single?’ thought Margaret. 

“You are a very pretty girl,” said Johaan, suddenly summon- 
ing up resolution. “ Where did you come from?” 

“Don’t be rude, or I won’t answer your question. I came from 
Bonn.” , 

“From Bonn!” said Johaan, delighted. “Then now we shall 
find ourselves at home.” 

The discovery they made that they had come from the same 
place had the effect of removing the bashfulness of one and in- 
creasing the good-humoured impudence of the other. A perfect 
torrent of questions and answers ensued, and Margaret and Johaan 
all at once became very good friends. 

To what length of time their gossip would have extended 1s 
uncertain: it was cut short by the entrance of Henrich, who 
announced that the artist had arrived, and conducted Johaan to 
the drawing-room, where he was to set and arrange the easel. 

While this conversation between the baroness’s maid and the 
painter’s servant was taking place below, another more constrain, 
and unquestionably less sincere, was being held between Geraldine 
and the count. 
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They had been discussing the preliminaries of the wedding 
which was to take place on the following day, or rather the count 
had been reiterating them with an air of triumphant assurance. 
As to the baroness, she displayed only the calm indifference of de- 

ir. Irritated and petulant as she had become lately, she had 
pw ceased to taunt him; he assumed to be so utterly devoid of 
feeling, it was useless to waste words on a being so mean or 80 

that he could not feel a wound. 
he baroness was seated at a table, turning over listlessly a folio 
of dtawings; the count stood near her, in the embrasure of a 
window, where he could be seen from without, and where he 
could himself see any arrivals that might present themselves. 

“You have not seen him, baroness?”’ he said, for the conversa- 
tion had turned on the mysterious picture he had seen before in 
the studio of the artist. “You have not seen this protégé of 
mine?” 

“No, I assure you,” replied Geraldine; “ it is long since I have 
even conversed with an artist.” 

The memory of one she had conversed with came sadly to her 
now, and it was not without difficulty that she suppressed a sigh. 

“This one,” continued the count, “has certainly reat. of 

the likeness is so wonderfully true. I should not have 

thought,” he added, “ of obtaining a mere portraiture when the 

iginal was so near becoming my own, but I rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of possessing it.” 

“And you wish me,” said Geraldine, taking no notice of the 
~?— “to sit in my bridal dress?” 

_ “The artist has depicted you, for I must persist in saying that 
it is ou asa bride. It is a happy omen for us.” 

“If you believe in omens,” oat Geraldine, in the same impassive 
tone, “I must remind you that already I have been a bride and a 
widow within a few months.” 

“Viewing that as an omen,” answered the count, “I must 
confess it would not be a happy one for one of us. Thank Heaven 
Tam not superstitious.” 

“You are,” said Geraldine; “you believe in destiny, or you 

not presume to control mine.” 

“Geraldine,” said the count, “if I do so presume, it is to secure 
0 you the position to which destiny has called you—to insure 
your gwen 

“My happiness! Oh, count! you need not remind me how 
set my happiness. My happiness, alas! But you cannot 

in destiny without rer Pars. in its chiefest attribute.” 

“ And that is——_” 
y bution! But I am anxious to see this mysterious artist. 

ou have awakened my curiosity.” 
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“ And a woman’s curiosity admits of no delay,” said the count. 
“T have anticipated your wishes, Geraldine, and have sent fo; 
him. I see him coming along the street. “ Will it please you 
as the poet says, to ‘ array thee for the bridal? ” 

“The modiste was here when you arrived. Ah! count, you 
will find me an obedient wife.” 

She said this in a bitter, mocking tone, and then left the room, 

“She hates me,” said the count, as the baroness swept past 
him with a haughty air; “so much the better, I will tame her to 
my will. Yes, my proud beauty, you shall be the chiefest orng- 
ment of my household, if that will content you, but it is I who 
will rule. Away from here, where not even your high and power- 
ful friends could keep you from me, what power will you have? 
In Paris, in Madrid, in St. Petersburg—what a glorious career | 
have before me! Estates on the Rhime—estates in Italy, which 
must at last be mine, I shall lord it with the most wealthy. She 
must have settlements too—her prudent friend the Baron Waller- 
stein insists on them—what better could I wish? They will 
become my own security. I cannot again see poverty staring me 
in the face.” 

Already the count felt assured that all the baroness possessed 
was within his grasp. Should she survive him, it would be said 
that he had acted generously ; should he be obliged to dispose of 
the estate he had been so long waiting for to liquidate his enor- 
mous debts, he had her income to fall back upon. - Yes, even this 
thought presented itself to his guilty soul, in breaking her proud 
spirit he might break her heart; she might die, and then he 
would have all; in any way he was safe. 

Quicker than these thoughts could have been uttered in spoken 
words they passed through the mind of the count. He then rang 
the bell to summon one of the servants. | 

“Tell the person who is waiting, the artist, that the baroness 
will honour him with a sitting in this room,” he said to the foot- 
man, who returned in a few minutes, showing in Leopold Ster- 
nemberg and Johaan Zwick. 

The latter arranged the easel, placed the picture upon it, and 
proceeded to set his master’s palette. 

The count went to the easel, and was about to remove from the 
picture the covering which concealed it. 

“ Pardon me,” said Leopold, staying his arm, “ but I wish to 
see the lady before I look again upon the painting. I have 
kept it covered purposely.” , 

“ As you will,” said the count, desisting; “ but be prepared to 
realise more than your fancy dreamt of. The baroness w 
here in a minute; you are a lucky man to obtain a sitting from 
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your fortune will be made when the picture is seen; but, 
er, you are not to engage her in conversation—lI will do 
that if it be necessary ; to you the baroness must be as a statue.” 

Leopold merely bowed and took the palette from Johaan, who 
left the room. 

In a minute afterwards the baroness entered. 

«Charming, charming, baroness!’ exclaimed the count. “I 
though you perfection before—but now——” 

“J am an angel, of course,” interrupted Geraldine ; “ we quite 
ynderstand one another count; you may spare me your flatteries.” 

Leopold had retired quite behind his easel, so that he was not 
observable by the baroness. 

« Permit me,” said the count, taking her by the hand and lead- 
ing her to a seat by one of the windows, “TI think this light will 
be excellent; suffer me to arrange that curl. I would not that a 

icle of that matchless brow should be eclipsed.” 

Geraldine did indeed look charming in her bridal robe, but she 
was very pale, and there was a haughtiness in her expression very 
different to her old looks. Leopold had not yet dared to glance 
at her. 

“Now,” said the count, seeing that the young artist gave no 
sign of commencing, “the baroness is ready, why do you not 

— 
“Pardon me, count,” answered Leopold, “I am not about to 


paint a sign-board, where every passer-by might turn and gaze 
on me.” 


“But I-——” 

“You need not remonstrate, count, I cannot paint in the 
\resence of a third party, and your being present would especially 
distract my attention.” 

“Well, count, how long am I to do penance?” inquired the 

ness, 
_“Qur young friend is somewhat diffident,” he replied, “ and 
my presence might distract him.” 

“Then why don’t you go?” said Geraldine, coldly. 

“Since I am commanded,” answered the count, bowing with 
mock reverence, “I have sqme little business to transact with the 

n Wallerstein. I will go then, he will not detain me long.” 
_ then, as he passed the artist, he said to him in a voice almost 
inaudible, “ Be prudent and beware.” 

When the count had left the room, Leopold proceeded to un- 
cover the picture, and, for the first time, he ventured to turn his 
eyes to the baroness. 

4 “An artist—young and diffident,” said Geraldine to herself; 
why do Itremble? Ah! what recollections come to mind; but 
uné-—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCVI. 2x 
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I must banish them—there is no help for this hateful marriage 
and I must fulfil my destiny.” ‘ 

“Jt is indeed the spirit of my dream,” thought Leopold; « but 
older, sadder than I have pictured her. Will she recognise me? 
No, my very features are, perhaps, forgotten. Madame,” he said 
aloud, “ the face a little more to the left—so—thanks.” 

“How soft, how tremulous his voice,” thought Geraldine; 
‘would I could see his features.” 

“ Madame,” said the painter, softly, “ your thoughts are wan- 
dering ; think of some less painful subject.” 

“Do you read hearts, as well as paint the outward linea- 
ments?” 

“The mind speaks through the face, madame.” 

“A poetic simile—I remember it—it is in Byron—and it was 
he who lent me that book. The count tells me,” she said, for 
Leopold had not yet emerged from behind the picture, “that you 
are young in your profession, though no novice.” 

“T have practised it long enough,” said Leopold, sadly, “ to 
know that, to thrive by it, we must depict our sitters more lovely 
than they really are.” 

“It is the province of the artist to flatter,” returned Geraldine. 

“ And the privilege of beauty to betray,” said the painter. 

“ So young, and a cynic! why so?” 

*“* Because,” answered Leopold, in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, “ we invest it with a false glow—we picture it with an open 
brow, a smiling countenance, and a graceful form. ‘The world 
sees the picture and admires it—thinks it too beautiful to possess 
a single fault; it afterwards comes to know the original, and that 
betrays us.” 

“Your sketch is faulty,” said the baraness, roused to animation 
in spite of herself ; “ will you make no allowance for the influence 
circumstances may have on the mind and disposition ?” 

“Circumstances! true—you are right, madame, we are all the 
creatures of time and circumstance—in life, if not in art, the real 
will prevail and crush all the finer susceptibilities of human 
nature.” 

“ Not in everything,” said Geraldine, sadly. 

“Ah! name an exception, madame.” 

* ‘Woman’s love.” 

“ Woman’s love!” echoed the artist—* the very slave of time 
and circumstance. Listen, madame. I knew a poor artist 
student in Bonn, who loved a young and very accomplished girl ; 
she was his pupil, and he had dared to lift his eyes towards her; 
she did not chide him; she listened, and she spoke to him m 
accents mild, and with smiles as bland as summer. Poor fool! he 
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to hope that his love was not in vain. With the art-power 
that he felt within him;he dared to think that he might raise 
himself to a position that would render him worthy of her; but I 
gm presuming. I crave your pardon, madame, and the pic- 


“No matter,” said Geraldine, strangely moved, “ you can come 

in. Your story interests me.” 

éThere is nothing more to tell,” said Leopold; “she was his 
pupil, it was pleasant to her to while away an hour with unmean- 
ing talk. He had mistaken her, that was all. Often he had lin- 
gered by the porch of the old cathedral in his native town to catch 
a glimpse of her as she came out. One morning she came out as 
a bride—dressed as you are now, madame—wedded, as you will 
soon be again, to a nobleman.” 

“Yes, yes,” gasped Geraldine; “and he, the poor painter?” 

“Fled from the neighbourhood in despair.” 

“ And she——” 

“Forgot the poor student to become a wealthy baroness.” 

“Oh,” said Geraldine, with a cry of anguish, “ you do not know 
—this poor girl—she might have mistaken him.” 

“True; for he dared not tell her that he loved.” 

“T must know more,” said the baroness, rising, “ of this young 
artist of whom you speak, his name——” 

“His name,” said Leopold, putting down his palette, and coming 
forward with an air of the deepest humiliation, “his name is 
Leopold Sternemberg.” 

“And hers was Geraldine Werner. Oh, Leopold, why did I 
not know this before? I have not ceased to remember, to respect 
you; but wliy do you now, that it is impossible for me to listen to 
you, come to reproach me?” 

“Baroness,” said the artist, “I do not reproach you; but do 





you think that when you were tempted by the brilliant offers of 


awealthy baron you would have listened to me? Perhaps, having 
obtained what your proud heart desired, you may think now that 
you could as easily have brought yourself to reject it. I believe 
itnot, the world has taught me better.” 

“Leopold, you wrong me; it was my mother who planned that 
marnage. I was helpless to oppose it.” 

“At least, she exercises no control over the baron’s widow. 
You do not answer,” he continued, for Geraldine had reseated 
herself with an effort, and had burst into a flood of tears. “ That 
you never loved the baron I can easily understand, for I find you 
on the eve of a marriage with another. You love him, then?” 

“No, no, I hate, I abhor him.” 

“And yet you would wed him?’ 
2x2 
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“ Oh, it is a long, a fearful story! This man is my evil genius: 
I am bound to him by spell—a spell I cannot break.” 

“The spell is pride; you would not sink from the position to 
which fortune has lifted you.” 

“T own it—too late, too late!—and yet that is not all.” 

“Geraldine, is there no pride in becoming the wife of a great 
artist? Is not the wife of Rubens remembered, while the proudest 
lady who passed her unnoticed in her lifetime is utterly forgotten? 
The Bella of Titian, the Fornarina of Raffaelle, are they not 
prized, while the portraits of kings are left mouldering unnoticed 
in the lumber-rooms of old palaces?” 

“Yes, Leopold, I feel it. I feel that the wife of a great artist, 
and you are destined to become one, would be ennobled by her 
husband’s genius; but I am pledged, committed to the count. In 
what a situation I am placed! Could you not have sought an- 
other time, for it is you who have contrived this interview.” 

“ No, Geraldine, it is fate that has reunited us; in spirit you 
were never absent from me; I saw you in my dreams, and in my 
waking reveries you were ever by my side. I resolved to transfer 
my vision to the canvas ere it faded from me. The count sur- 
prised me in my studio, and—you know the rest. Would you 
turn away the painter before the picture is finished?” 

“No!” exclaimed Geraldine, whose feelings had been wrought 
up to the highest pitch by this unexpected meeting with her 
former lover. ‘No, I would hold you here for ever !” 

She sprang forward, with one of those looks of intense passion 
in which only long pent-up love finds expression, breaking like 
the lightning flash from the overcharged cloud, and fell into his 
arms, 

‘“‘ Geraldine, dear Geraldine !” 

Then their faces met, and Leopold imprinted the first kiss he 
had ever dared to impress upon woman’s lips. 

“Qh,” she cried, breaking away from him in the delirium of 
despair, and startled by the violence of her own action, “ what 
have I done? This must.not be; it would be ruin, ruin to both 
of us. Qh, is there no way to escape from this odious marriage‘ 

“ There may be,” said Leopold, musing. 

“No, there is none! You do not know. I look forward, but 
I see only the darkness.” 

“ And I,” replied Leopold, “see the light beyond.” __ 

“Leopold, it is too late; you would not wed me even if I could 
break with the count this instant.” 

“ Not wed you, Geraldine?” 

“No; for were I to reject him even at this last moment, he 
would accuse me of a crime; and then you, too, would abandon 
me.” 
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“Abandon you, Geraldine? You, who have been my only 
dream since we first met; you, guilty of a crime! Even if it 
were so you would be dear to me; I shquld see only your beauty, 
know only your love; but I do not believe it.” 

“And you judge me truly, Leopold; not guilty of an abso- 
lute crime, but of what society, the world, would consider a crime, 
and of which he holds the proofs.” 

“And do you think that I would weigh the world’s opinion 
against your love? No, Geraldine, let him do his worst, he shall 
not divide us. What is it that he covets? Your wealth. Give 
it him, then, if you will consent to yield it.” 

“Willingly,” said Geraldine, “ would I purchase his silence, 
even at that cost; but were I to do so I should still be branded as 
the perpetrator of some nameless crime of which I am not guilty, 
the suppression of which I had purchased by the sacrifice of my 
whole estate. This is what the world, what all my friends would 
sy. Would they not say this, Leopold?” 

“Calm yourself, baroness,” said Leopold, “calm yourself, and 
listen. The poor painter shall release you from the toils of this 
false count, for, since you have confessed that this marriage would 
be hateful to you, why should I longer hesitate? It will be enough 
forme if I can make you happy; for the rest, you are now too 
fur removed from me in station to permit me to aspire to your 
hand ; I own it, and so will you, too, in calmer moments. Forgive 
me for having tested a heart I once hoped to call my own; it is 
something to know that you loved me; it must be enough.” 

“No, Leopold, not enough; rid me of this man, break this 
hated marriage if you can—but I fear that you are only dreaming 
—and my life, my fortune, all is your own.” 

“Not for a service rendered would I claim you—no, we make 
no compact. You are free; only in order that I may succeed, 
will you—for I can do nothing without your aid—do all that I 
shall require, all that I shall propose to you?” 

“Rid me of this man, there is nothing you could ask me that I 
would shrink from, that I would not stoop to.” 

“Tt is well,” said Leopold; “I am convinced now that you hate 
him. Geraldine, this marriage is to take place to-morrow—no 
matter how I ascertained that—to-night, in secret and alone, you 
must grant me an interview—anywhere, it matters not—here, if 
you can trust your servants.” 

“What is it that you propose—flight? Oh, Leopold, that would 
ot save me.” 

“No, I wish to preserve your reputation, not to blight it; but 
the count will soon return, we shall not have time to confer 
uther; where can you give me this meeting?” 
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“At midnight, in the pavilion at the bottom of my garden, 
there we may meet. 

“Tt is well; and you can trust your servants?” 

“Those I brought from Bonn are devoted to me. I would 
answer for their secrecy with my life, for they would devote theirs 
to their mistress.” | 

“Good; I may have occasion to confide in them—and your 
maid ?” 

“ Margaret; yes, she also is from Bonn.” 

“In granting me this interview, it is necessary, for your sake, 
that you should trust her.” 

“She shall be at the garden-gate as the clock strikes twelve, to 
conduct you to me in the pavilion. I cannot imagine what your 
plans are, Leopold; but I will trust you, for I see that in them 

ou have made provision for my honour.” 

“ At midnight, then—hush, the hour is almost passed— what- 
ever occurs between the count and myself express no surprise— 
to-night I will explain all.” 

At this moment the sound of footsteps ascending the stairs were 
heard. The count rushed in flushed and agitated, but the painter 
was busy at his easel. 

“Still here?’ said the former. “ Those finishing touches must 
be masterpieces of art, for I thought the portrait nearly perfect 
before.” 

“You forget, count,” said Leopold, “ that it is more difficult to 
copy than to invent.” 

“ With most artists the reverse is the case. But have you suc- 
ceeded ?” 

“Judge for yourself,’ answered Leopold, turning the easel 
round, so that the picture met the count’s gaze suddenly. 

The count started back; his features became livid; not a quiver 
of the muscles of his face escaped the penetrating glance of the 
artist. 

“ What new jugglery is this? That form, that face!” exclaimed 
the count, lost in amazement. . 

“ He recognises it—he recognises it,” said Leopold to himself. 
“*T am convinced.” 

The picture that Leopold had turned to the astonished gaze of 
the count was “The Deserted;” the portrait that of his sister 
Bertha. 

“ Have you imagined this face, too?” said the count. “ But 
no; it is you, baroness, who are deceiving me. He could not have 
put this insult on me without your complicity.” 

“ What do you mean, count?” said Geraldine, startled in het 
turn, I have not beheld the picture until this moment. I se 
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now the portrait of a young girl, very beautiful, very humble, 
gemingly very fair, and very sad, but I do not recognise in it any 
resemblance to myself. What more do you behold in it?” 

«J!” said the count, completely bewildered. “I! Oh! nothing. 
Only another instance of the singular faculty this man appears to 
possess. It isa face I have seen somewhere else, though he has 
probably never beheld it. Why,” he added, turning to Leopold, 
«did you bring it here?” 7 

«Tt was a mistake,” said Leopold. “ My servant brought the 
wrong picture; but I thought I would let you look at it. It is 
one of a pair. I call them ‘The Chosen’ and ‘The Deserted.’ 
The baroness thought I was working upon her likeness; but it is 
all the same. I shall remember enough without troubling her for 
another sitting. I ventured to await your return, count. Perhaps 
you would like to take ‘The Deserted’ also?” 

Leopold said this in the tone of an artist desirous of selling his 
work, The count therefore ventured to take another look. 

“Tt is wonderful,” he said. ‘I seem to remember the very 
dress. ‘The Deserted? Am I awake? I cannot question him 
before the baroness. By the way,” he said aloud, as if suddenly 
recollecting himself, “‘ why did you send for the Canaletti?” 

“The count must not be offended; he must remember he is a 
stranger to me,” replied Leopold, meekly. 

“ Ah, true, I have not paid you. Well, it behoves every one 
to be cautious in these days. I cannot call on you to-morrow 
morning. I have a very particular engagement,” he said, looking 
towards Geraldine with a meaning smile. “ But keep it for me; 
you shall hear from me shortly. Perhaps I may also deal with you 
for the pair.” 

Leopold bowed, but was silent. 

“By the way,” said the count, “sauntering into your place as 
I did without an introduction, I forgot to ask your name.” 

“You will know it when we settle, count. I am called amon 
my compeers ‘ Leopold, the Dream Painter,’ but a letter fe Ta 
oary ‘Herr Leopold’ will reach me. Have I your permission to 
retire ?” 

The count bowed. Leopold lingered for a moment while he 
teplaced the covering on the picture; then he said: 

“Pardon me; but in case we should not be able to arrange, I 
wish to keep the picture in my own possession.” 

“Pray take every precaution,” said the count, with a sneer. 
“May | be permitted, baroness?” 

The count went to the bell-pull, and a servant immediately 
answered the summons. 

“ Assist this gentleman to remove his picture,” he said. 
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The servant obeyed, and Leopold followed him out of the room 
He did not once turn his eyes towards Geraldine ; he would not 
jeopardise by a single glance the plan of retribution that he had 
formed in his mind, and which, not until within the last half-hour 
he had finally resolved to put into execution. 

But if the painter was wary, the count was equally so; he placed 
himself so that he could see if the slightest sign of recognition 
passed between the artist and the baroness. 

He could detect none. 

Leopold having delivered the picture to Johaan, who was wait- 
ing for him below, said to himself: 

“Tam resolved. Bertha was not mistaken. Let it be, then, 
to-morrow.” 

When Leopold had left the apartment, the count paced up and 
down the room with uneasy steps. 

“ Fool, fool!” he said. “ Why did I meddle with that dream- 
ing idiot? Baroness—Geraldine,” he continued, impetuously, 
“can you explain this mystery ?” 

“ Count Basil,” answered the young baroness, whose surprise at 
what had just passed was so evidently natural that even the jealous 
suspicions of the count subsided before it, “can you explain? 
Why this emotion on beholding a picture, doubtless brought only 
with a view to selling it—a mere artist’s trick ?” 

“ But are you sure he is a stranger? He could not have painted 
yuaee pemitett so truly unless he had a previous knowledge of 

ou! 

“Nor have invented the image of that lovely blonde, which 
seemed to disturb you so much.” 

“T am lost in amazement.” 

“Count, there is some mystery in all this, the sad eyes of that 
fair girl, He called her ‘The Deserted, too. What does it 
portend? It makes meshudder. It is not too late. Let us break 
this compact between us. Give me those letters, and say what 

ou demand for them. Fear not to name a high price. Ten 
thousand dollars; will that recompense you for the loss of a hand 
with only a dead heart in it? I have them in notes in that 
cabinet.” 

And she pointed to a richly inlaid cabinet which occupied one 
of the recesses of the room. 

The count hesitated for a few moments. He thought, could 
Bertha possibly be in Vienna, and had the artist seen her? But 
then, he reflected, he could have had no opportunity of seeing the 
baroness—or if in public, not sufficiently long to have produced 
that picture in the ordinary way. It wanted but a few hours, too, 
to the time when all would be his own, and every risk be over. 
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The feeling of the gambler prevailed; he would go in for the 
stake. 

« No,” he said at last, “it would never do. We should render 
ourselves the laughing-stock of the whole city. We have nothing 
to fear from this man. After all, the resemblance of strangers, one 
to another, is not at all uncommon. Let us think no more about 
it, We dine to-day with the Baron Wallerstein. Only his own 
family will be present; it is a delicate consideration on his part. I 
will drive round for you at five.” 

“The good baron,” said Geraldine, “he is very clear sighted; 
he may be able to throw some light on this strange incident of the 
pictures.” 

Geraldine had forgotten in the unexpectedness of the incident 
that she had promised Leopold to take no notice of what occurred 
between him and the count. It was a relief to her when she heard 
the latter say : 

“Tt will be better not to mention it. After to-morrow you can 
set on foot any inquiries that you may deem necessary.” 

“ And to-morrow——” she began. 

“To-morrow, interrupted the count, “ will crown the happi- 
ness of your most devoted slave. ‘To-morrow we shall care little 
for the dreaming artists and the gay citizens of Vienna, for we 
shall be on our way to Switzerland.” 








SALUTARIS! 


THROUGH all eternity reverberant 

The music of a Voice doth sound and sound ! 
The notes of other music drop aground, 

And faint before that one voice jubilant: 

There is a hush—Earth pauses in descant 

On her ripe beauty—noiseless rivers bound 

O’er silent growing pastures: sunshine-crowned, 
Majestic mountains rise space-dominant; 

What ten-fold splendours to the world belong! 
Youth marvels in a dream of Paradise, 

The tide of melody up-surging strong 

Floods with a sudden rapture all the skies, 

Life thrills to blossom at that magic song, 
“Wake, Heart, Love comes to thee—unveil thine eyes!” 
Eviys ERLE, 
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A DUEL IN INDIA. 


OF the different causes which urge men to quarrel, the men of 
the East in their sententious proverb insist there are four. In 
the times when duelling prevailed, nothing struck me as more re- 
markable than the slightness of provocation which usually brought 
on the contest. In the numerous instances in which encounters of 
this kind came to my knowledge, nine out of ten occurred at the 
gambling-table. The Eastern proverb says, the seeds of dispute 
are four: “ Woman, words, land tenure, and money;” but my 
experience would lead me to conclude that the last incentive, when 
showing its acquisitive characteristic in the shape of play, bears a 
wonderful predominance over any other. There are, I believe, 
now men whose whole existence is play, who care for nothing but 
what they facetiously call play, but how many suffer by their 
play, which, of course we all know, means gambling. So much 
has the leaven of this hateful passion come to mingle itself with 
all the finer and more manlike pursuits of youth, that the noblest 
exercise, which both in ancient and modern times was the leading 
pastime of the first stage of manhood, is now associated with the 
arts and tricks of jockeyship, and there is fully as much of the 
craft of gambling in the training a horse for competition in speed 
with another, as there is in sitting down to play at cards or at 
dice. In the writings of the ancient poets and dramatists of 
Greece, we find heroes called the subduers of horses, as every 
reader of Homer and Euripides must recollect, but I fear the 
epithet of horse gamblers would much more suit many of the 
English youth of the presentday. But who, at the same time, 
could, on viewing the excellent system of instruction in camps, 
and the practice of laudable competition in shooting at Wimble- 
don and elsewhere, fail to recognise the much more useful and 
improving occupations of our soldiers than those which their 
fathers for the most part were engaged in? I cannot but attribute 
it to idleness, that parent of all evil, that we had so many 1- 
stances of duels thirty-five years ago. ; 

The names of three subalterns, who were doing duty, as 1 was 
called, in a certain regiment at Barrackpore, were Dixon, Slee- 
man, and Beltane. These three were perpetually playing billiards; 
as to doing duty, which is the military fiction used expressive 
of officers supposed to attend to the regimental details of guards, 
parades, and regulating the bazaars, very few minutes of the day 
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sufficed for discharging these offices, but both day and night were 
taken up for the most part in gambling. At first the game was 
sufficiently interesting to induce them merely to play for the 
tables; but day by day, as the skill of each of these three increased, 
the bets and stakes which they laid upon each event grew larger, 
the-temper evinced by each grew warmer, and the feeling which 
continual bickering and constant contact of interests induced 
became every day more bitter. Dixon, the oldest of the party, 
had been serving some time in the navy, and his friends found 
that it would “a. sh expensive for them, and more likely to for- 
ward his interests, to try and provide for him otherwise. Some 
influential friends got him a cadetship ; so at asomewhat late time 
of life to begin a new profession, he came out to Bengal; he was 
given to opium eating, to pistol shooting at a mark, and was of a 
dogged, morose temper. Sleeman was sanguine, lively, and 
greatly given to merriment; but poor Beltane was one of those 
soft, yielding dispositions, that are always made the dupe of by 
their companions. Dixon was strong, wiry, dark eyes and con- 
tracted brow giving a sort of savage expression to his face ; he was 
silent and reserved, and had very little to say at any length of his 
former life, which was mostly known by his companions through 
his having at intervals let out parts of it; his age was about 
twenty-three. Sleeman was an impetuous, brisk youth of nine- 
teen, and quite the reverse of Dixon both in manner, disposition, 
and also appearance; his blue eyes had always a laughing expres- 
sion in them. Beltane was also very young; he fell into the 
habits of the other two, and aped the way in which they played 
and dressed; and though the senior officers present had on more 
than one occasion tendered their advice to him, urging him to 
take to study and leave the wretched pursuits of idleness, still the 
example of his equals was much stronger than the precepts of the 
more elderly, and he was constantly engaged at play. He had not 
only lost largely to Dixon, but paid him also; but, notwithstand- 
ing this frequent test of his inability, he still continued playing with 
him, and the sum amounted to about fifty pounds that he was in- 
debted to him. If Dixon did not dun him directly for this, he 
constantly assailed him with cgmments upon his dress, manners, 
and appearance. He was his continual butt, and, indeed, in a 
great measure, the butt of his companions. 

One evening in the rainy season, when a very large party 
assembled at their mess, there was a very long sitting after dinner, 
and much wine drank. Dixon, as usual, began, after he and most 
of the rest of the company had drank pretty freely, to chaff young 

ltane upon his skill at billiards and on several other topics, 
which annoyed him excessively. The drinking, the singing, and 
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the laughter, however, of the party went on till a very late hour. 
when nearly all the strangers took their departure homewards 
and one or two of the youngest cadets, the two determined 
billiard-players, together with two or three subalterns, adjourned 
to the billiard-room. When the juniors thus retire and find them- 
selves unwatched and uncontrolled after being bored by a sederunt 
of several hours, they, generally speaking, in a party of this kind 
give vent to every species of mirthful ebullition. In common, but 
somewhat low terms, they let off the steam, and the burst that 
issues from suppressed hilarity is very demonstrative. Sleeman 
was in his element. He was called on to sing, and he sang with 
the greatest unction an Irish song, only prefacing that they should 
all join in the chorus, which injunction was most cordially re 
sponded to. When the laughter which the song excited was over, 
and all had subsided into a calm, Dixon went to one of the tables, 
and, taking up a cue, said to Beltane: 

“ Now then, you spoony actor, I can give you your revenge, if 
you feel so disposed; but 1 suppose you are afraid. I will give 
you twelve out of thirty-one, and play you double or quits for 
what you owe me.” 

Beltane, usually giving in to everything that was proposed to 
him, was, besides, much irritated and annoyed at the way in which 
he had been spoken to at dinner. He longed to have an oppor- 
tunity of clearing his money, and, if possible, of getting rid of this 
antagonist, whose claim on him and continual torment to him was 
most intolerable. ‘They played, and for a time he won, but it was 
greatly owing to strokes which players at this game call flukes. 
When he had scored up to twenty-five of the game, Dixon, who 
was exasperated at the way in which the balls went against him, 
began swearing at the flukes. Beltane, striking his ball almost at 
random, made a cannon immediately after the other had sworn, 
and then Dixon said: 

“T should not mind if I were beaten by a player, but to lose 
one’s game thus to a muff is too bad.” 

“Tam sure that you have no cause to complain, for you have 
often won from me, and have had plenty of my money,” was 
Beltane’s answer. 

“T deserve this, playing with a young fool like you.” . 

“Tt is too bad losing one’s money and being insulted also,” re- 
turned Beltane. 

Dixon, who had drank a good deal, and was a thorough savage, 
swore at him, and Beltane said: 

“Tf it were not for the sum I owe you, I would not play any 
longer with you.” 

“Tam sure you have owed it long enough,” replied Dixon. 
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«J suppose then, after all this, we had better finish the game?” 
said Beltane. 

“Tt is like cheating one out of one’s money, having the balls 
knocked about in this way and their making flukes.” 

«JT am sure that you are more likely to cheat than I am,” was 
Beltane’s rejoinder. 

Then Dixon struck him with a billiard cue. After this, though 
the game ‘was unfinished, the young men who were there present 
interposed, and drew the two combatants aside, and prevailed on 
them to go to their separate bungalows. The grand object now 
was to prevent the possibility of the fracas being heard of by tie 
senior officers, and that the two officers should settle the matter by 
a duel. So, as the juniors were all, as they called themselves, 
staunch and determined that the matter should not be made public, 
but, on the contrary, resolved to stand by one another, Dixon also 
being the senior officer, though he was only one of a few months’ 
standing, Sleeman agreed to take a message from Beltane to Dixon, 
asking him to name a friend who might communicate with him as 
to their meeting in the morning. Dixon chose one of the cadets 
who were present, to whom he spoke, and who agreed to act as 
hissecond. However, he would have been very glad if he had 
not been asked for his assistance on this occasion, as he always kept 
very much aloof from Dixon. 

At that time, in such matters, it would have been almost im- 
possible for any young man to take the strong measure of making 
the affair public, and were he even disposed so to do, the senior 
officer at, the station would not have been at all obliged to him; 
a hostile meeting, as being a course indispensable upon parties so 
situated, was a sort of understood fact. As Dixon would not even 
offer any apology, the seconds agreed that the next morning at 
four o’clock they should all row across in native boats to the oppo- 
site shore, where was the Danish settlement of Serampore, and 
land at a bamboo-grove, whose trees stood between the river and 
a plain, which was half a mile further into the interior of the 
country. 

Then one of the assistant-surgeons, who was doing duty 
at the station, was called on by Seeman and intrusted with the 
secret, and asked to come across in the morning; but neither he 
nor any of the rest of the party who were cognisant of the matter, 
had the slightest idea of putting a stop to the contemplated act of 
murder; on the contrary, they accepted the fact as a common 
system of redress for an affair that had no other mode of settle- 
ment. Then at four o'clock, or just as the first dawn of the 
eastern morning began to clear the horizon, each party, in a sepa- 
tate dingy, was rowed across by the native crew of danrees ; the 
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waving bamboos, with their thousands of prickly branches ang 
feathery leaves, presented a most impervious barrier both td the 
sight and, except by a narrow pathway, to the access. The two 
officers, their seconds, and the doctor, threaded this path which lay 
through the grove; then passed a native village, whose huts were 
composed either of mud walls or wooden panels, but always sur- 
mounted by the reed or light bamboo roof. Then they reached 
a plain, which was entirely surrounded by neem, tamarind, plan- 
tains, acacis, and the cocoa nut-tree towering, with its large star-like 
leaves, over the tall waving bamboos. The bending stems of these 
lofty trees creaking against one another made a mournful sound. 
On reaching this plain the seconds did not long delay, but mea- 
sured out the ground. Sleeman and the young cadet loaded the 
pistols, and gave them to the two officers. The former said that 
he would give the word to fire, and then that they should both 
discharge their pistols. This was agreed to. They stood at the 
twelve paces distance, and on the word being given the two 
young men fired, and Beltane fell mortally wounded. The sur- 
geon ran up, the rest after him. The warm body was carried 
away, but before the young Englishmen had reached the place 
where the natives in their dingies were waiting for them, every 
spark of life had left the frame of poor Beltane. 

Sleeman and the doctor carried the body of the wretched youth 
into their dingy, and departed with their woful freight; but the 
stupid-eyed, apathetic Bengalee danrees pulled them back across 
the Ganges, vociferating in their uncouth accents the normal yell 
which they would have also uttered had they borne in their craft 
a party of pleasure. 

The sorrowing young officers with heavy hearts went to tell 
their tale to the brigade officer, and bring the matter to the notice 
of the authorities, and long before the fierce rays of the morning 
sun had warned the European inhabitants to keep within doors, 
the news of the morning’s tragedy had become known to every 
English resident in the cantonment. 

The remainder of the story was such as generally takes place in 
similar cases. The delinquent underwent a sort of military trial, 
but none of the superiors there present could undertake to punish 
a criminal who, in fighting a duel, was only doing what they all 
would have done themselves; and as no charge, except the taking 
part in the combat, was brought before the court-martial, 1t re- 
commended the culprit to mercy, a recommendation which the 
commander-in-chief listened to. The officer succeeded in getting 
exchanged to some other regiment up the country, and the gartl- 
son at Barrackpore were not sorry to get rid of his society. 
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SUNHILL FARM. 


I, 


Ir was a beautiful evening in July, 1861; the day had been 
‘sultry, but a light breeze sprang up and fanned the leafy branches 
of the trees round Sunhill Farm, which rustled pleasantly in the 
summer air. Seated in the porch of the farm-house, solacing 
himself with his customary evening pipe, the owner of the farm 
and of many a broad acre round about, was quietly resting from the 
labours of the day. Sounds of mirth came floating through the 
air from the village-green, where the sons of toil were congre- 
gated, some to indulge in the time-honoured game of i 
others in various exercises of strength and skill, while not a few 
swelled the volunteer ranks belonging to the neighbouring town, 
and were making ready to march out for a few hours’ practice, 
with ready heart and will. 

Ever and anon there broke on the listening ear the joyous 
sound of a merry peal of bells from the steeple of the parish 
church, which was at no great distance from the farm; harmo- 
nising with the cheerful voices of the villagers, they seemed to 
fill the air with gladness. That Farmer Oakley felt their influence, 
none could doubt who saw him enjoying his ne at the door of 
his house, his disengaged hand resting on the head of his favourite 
dog, Keeper, who seemed as happy as his master. 

“Father,” cried a voice, breaking in on the old man’s reverie, 
“what are the bells ringing for to-night? I have heard of no 
wedding among the neighbours.” 

“Why, Nelly,” answered the farmer, “ you women think of 
nothing but weddings! Is it possible that you do not know why 
the bells are ringing? I’ll warrant our Cicely knows!” 

Cicely, the little maid at the farm, pleading ignorance as well 
as her mistress, the farmer told them the bells were rung to wel- 
come home Sir Robert Merton and his family, who had returned 
that day to after a long stay abroad. 

“How foolish I was!” cried Nelly, “not to remember that. 
Mrs. Fulford was here yesterday, and she told me she should soon 
see her son, as the family would be home almost directly.” 

“Ah!” said the farmer, thoughtfully, “she will be right glad 
to see him again, to be sure! He was a fine lad when he left our 
farm to go and live with Sir Robert, and, no doubt, he has much 
improved himself since then. I was.very fond of the lad,” he 

continued; “I always knew he would do well, but ’twas the 
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making of him, his going along with Sir Robert. Only fang 
our Allan being Sir Robert’s steward! . It seems only yesterday 
that he was working in the fields out yonder !” y 

“ How old is he now?” asked Nelly, quietly. 

“ How old he be?” replied the farmer; “ why he must be nigh 
upon five-and-twenty, I’m thinking. Dear, dear! how time flies? 

The farmer applied the pipe again to his lips, and as he sat 
listening to the bells, his thoughts were busy with the past, and 
he mused, with a thankful heart, on the years gone by. Allen 
Fulford had been, and with reason, a great favourite with the 
farmer, and, indeed, with everybody who knew him; his father 
and mother had lived near the farm, and, when his father died, 
the farmer had taken young Allan into his service, and had 
taught him many useful things, and helped his mother to pay for 
his schooling, which far exceeded her slender means. Thus Allan 
became a good scholar, as well as understanding farm and field 
work,. and he attracted the notice of Sir Robert Merton, who, 
after he had been some time in his service, raised him to the posi- 
tion of steward. The farmer had rejoiced in Allan’s good fortune, 
and now dwelt on it with renewed satisfaction, wondering if he 
should know him again after so long an absence, and whether he 
was much altered. Suddenly he broke silence: 

“ < elly, lass,” he cried, “ hark to the cheering! Sir Robert is 
come !” 

As the farmer paused, the sound of voices cheering could be 
plainly heard. 

“T shouldn’t wonder, Nelly,” the old man resumed, “if Allan 
came across to see us to-night, after he has been to his mother’s, 
He was always a grateful lad, and never forgot a kindness, and I 
don’t expect to find good luck has changed him in that.” 

“ Perhaps not,” said Nelly, as she turned to go into the house. 

She had been standing behind her father’s chair since he had 
explained the cause of the merry ringing of the bells, and she too 
had been thinking of the past. She now slowly ascended the 
stairs to her own room, and sat down by the open casement, look- 
ing out thoughtfully across the fields, in the direction of the 
Manor House, where Sir Robert and his family must be already 
arrived. 

Nelly was her father’s only child; he had lost his wife some 
years since, and his whole heart was set upon his daughter, who, 
considering that he allowed her to do exactly as she pleased, was 
as little spoilt as could possibly be expected. 

“T wonder if he will come to-night?” thought Nelly to hersell, 
and she glanced at her own reflexion in her little looking-glass 
upon her toilet-table. What she saw did not seem to afford her 
perfect satisfaction, as she rose from her seat and began to arrange 
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her dark glossy hair with its assistance. While thus engaged, she 


a low knock at the half-shut door of her room. 

«Come in,” said Nelly; and Cicely entered. 

«J was not sure you were here, miss,” she said; “but master 
bade me come and see, and tell you he would be glad if you 

come down to him soon.” 

“J will be down directly,” replied her young mistress, rapidly 
fystening up the heavy masses of her hair, and keeping her back 
towards Cicely, that she might not see the blush of which she was 

gonscious on her cheek. 

Jt was in vain that she hid her face from Cicely to conceal what 
was passing in her heart ; she had detected it at once in her mis- 
tress’s unwonted occupation before the looking-glass, and in the 
itation which she had failed to suppress in her voice and 
manner. But what made Cicely so quick to see, so ready to 
interpret her mistress’s feelings? Did not her own heart enable 
her to guess the secret hid in Nelly’s? Poor Cecily! she had 
lived at the farm from her childhood, and had been Allan’s play- 
fellow and earliest friend; she had loved him with all a child’s 
earnest affection, and when he went abroad with Sir Robert, had 
mourned his loss with bitter tears. She had sometimes pictured 
to herself his return, and been pleased with the idea of his not 
having quite forgotton her; but now that he was actually come 
back to the neighbourhood, how was the scene changed! Allan 
was no longer a young lad, dependent on the farmer’s kindness, as 
she herself was; he was the valued and respected steward of Sir 
Robert, and (she could not doubt it) the secretly admired equal of 
her mistress. With what varied thoughts and feelings did Cicely 
watch her mistress glide down the stairs and join her father in the 
om radiant with beauty and gaiety! How many pleasant 
ms that her innocent fancy had conjured up were in a mo- 
ment dispersed! How mournful now the music of those pealing 
bells, which had sounded so sweetly in her ears but even now! 

“ How beautiful she is!” thought Cicely ; “ how happy she will 

be! He will love her dearly, I am sure. I wonder if he will 
come to-night !” 
_ She approached the window and leaned on the sill; her scald- 
=e dropped on her folded hands, but she dashed them away 


i 

¥ He is nothing to me now,” she murmured, softly. “I must 
think of him no more. Perhaps he has forgotten me; how could 
I'think he would ever remember me, except as the little timid 
gil he was so good and kind to always?” 

The thoughts of the many acts of kindness, the boyish pro- 
tection of her former playmate, rose to her mind, and the tears 
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would spring forth unbidden ; but checking them, she 
hands tightly together, and after a short struggle with her feelings 
was again the same quiet, gentle Cicely as ever. 

A few minutes later, the sound of the lifted latch of the garden- 
gate and a step on the gravel-walk leading to the porch made her 
ook up, and from the window she saw a tall, manly figure ad. 
vancing towards the house. The next moment Keeper darted 
from his master’s side and ran to meet the new-comer, wagging 
his tail, and jumping up on him, expressing the most unbounded 
delight at his appearance.’ 

“ Allan,” cried the farmer, “ welcome home again! God bless 
you, my dear boy, I am right glad to see you again at Sunhill, 
How well you are looking, to be sure !” 

Allan was not slow to return the cordial greeting of the old 
man, who shook him heartily by both hands, exclaiming: 

“ Why, Keeper knew you directly. Well, you were always 
kind to dumb beasts, and they don’t forget it, d’ye see? Nelly,” 
he continued, turning to his daughter, “did you ever think our 
Allan would turn out such a fine fellow?” 

Nelly’s face was scarlet; she had held out her hand to Allan, 
who pressed it affectionately. There was a respectful admiration 
in his look as his eyes met hers that was not lost upon her or on 
her father either. In truth, Alian was not prepared to see the 
pretty child he had left at Sunhill grown into so beautiful a 
woman. 

_ “And you find Nelly changed, too, Allan, eh?” said the old 
man; “ changed, isn’t she, but not for the worse?” 

“Oh no, sir,” said Allan; * Miss Nelly is very much changed, 
to be sure, but not for the worse.” 

The farmer smiled delightedly, and looked from one to the 
other with undisguised admiration, and certainly a finer-looking 
couple could hardly have stood side by side. So thought Cicely, 
who still at the window, from which she looked cautiously down 
upon the scene before her, made her own observations upon all that 
passed. Did she think Allan altered? He was grown into a 
fine, tall man; he was dressed as she had never before seen him; 
he was far above her; but he was still the same Allan as of old, 
witb the same bright eyes and frank countenance, the same merry 
laugh, and the voice she so well remembered. She listened to 1t 
now as he talked of old times and asked after old friends, and her 
tears burst forth again. This time she did not try to check them, 
but let them have free way. Whilst poor Cicely was still in- 
dulging her feelings, Farmer Oakley was taking Allan over the 
farm, and showing him his improvements, and chatting over past 
and present times. Those of the farm labourers who had known 
Allan from a boy threw themselves in his way purposely, as the 
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came along leaning on his stalwart arm, and their honest 
fyces lighted up with pleasure when they found that Allan re- 
membered them all, and affectionately greeted them. One of 
an old man who had worked many years on the farm, said 
gs he drew his hand across his eyes: 
“Bless the boy, ke never forgot a kindness! To think of his 


. remembering my letting him rive the waggon at the harvest 


home so many years ago. 
Here Sarah Green, the farmer’s cook, who had lived with him 
for years, and who had come out expressly to see Allan, inter- 


“Catch him forgetting anything or anybody. And don’t he 
remember Miss Nelly?” she added. 

_ As she spoke, the little group followed the farmer, Nelly, and 
Allan with their eyes, for they were now returning towards the 
house. All remarked the flush on Nelly’s cheek, and the happy, 
smiling countenance of their old master. Allan, who had been 
for some time looking about him as if he missed some one, now 
expressed a wish to see his old room, to reach which it was neces- 
sry to cross the kitchen, and they all three proceeded there 

ther. 

we There,” said the old farmer, “ there is your little room, no one 
has used it since; you see it is pretty nearly just as you left it.” 

“So I see,” said Allan, but he spoke in an absent manner, and 
again looked round as if in quest of something. 

“You miss Keeper,” cried Nelly; “ he is close behind you.” 

It was not the dog that Allan sought, but he stooped down to 
stroke his head nevertheless. Neither the farmer nor Nelly had 
heard or spoken half enough, when Allan began to prepare for 
returning home, and the farmer was very earnest in his invitation 
to him to repeat his visit as soon as convenient. 

“You are always welcome here, Allay,” said he; “ come and 
se us as often as you can ; now do, there’s a good lad.” 

gig is no need to press me to come to Sunhill,” said Allan, 
smiling. ' 

As he spoke his eyes met Nelly’s, and she blushed deeply. Her 

father observed it, and taking hold of Allan’s arm, whispered a 

few words in his ear, and laughed heartily. Allan forced a smile, 

but evidently felt ill at ease. He bade them both good-night 

hastily, remarking that he had stayed longer than he had intended, 
his mother was expecting him. 

“He’s a fine lad,” said the farmer, looking after him, “and a 
handsome lad, and, what is better, a good lad; I always loved him, 
oT knew he would be a fine fellow. Nelly, did I not always 
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He turned round as he spoke for his daughter’s answer, but she 
was gone. 

“ Ah,” mused the farmer, “how Nelly blushed when he came 
and when he was talking of old times. Well, if I had the pick 
. England for her I would choose Allan Fulford before them 
all.” 

In the mean time, the object of his praise had gained the little 
shrubbery leading to the road, and he was emerging from it when 
Sarah Green, the cook, jomed him from another turning, and 
exclaimed, half out of breath: 

“Stop a moment, Master Allan, I’ve a little parcel here for 
your mother, will you please take it with you? It is only a small 
one, a;prayer-book she left here last Sunday when she came over 
to go to church with us.” 

“Willingly,” said Allen. And as he put the prayer-book in 
his pocket he looked down the path by which Sarah had reached 
him, and shading his eyes with his hand peered into the darkness 
among the surrounding trees. “ Sarah,” said he, presently, “ is— 
is little Cicely still with Farmer Oakley ?” 

“To be sure she is,” answered the cook, hastily; “ whatever 
should make you think she would leave ?” 

ie te nothing,” said Allan, “but—I did not see her— 
an ” 

“Oh,” said Sarah, “ may be she is down the village somewhere, 
and you will meet her. She, too, has grown a pretty lass. Most 
folks, you know, say there’s never such another as our Miss Nelly, 
who ts a beauty, to be sure; but, for my part, I think there's 
something in our Cicely quite as pretty. Good-night, Master 
Allan; please to give my love to your mother.” 

“Stop a minute,” cried Allan; “tell me, does Cicely get up 
early as she used to do; does she attend the dairy now, and——" 

What he would have added was lost, for Sarah broke away from 
him, exclaiming: 

“There now! there’s the clock striking! I cannot stay any 
longer. Of course Cicely is always up early. Catch her losing 
the morning lying in bed! Good-night.” 

Sarah was gone, and Allan walked pensively home. His mother 
met him at her cottage door. 

“Well, dear,” said she, “did you find them all in? And 
weren’t they glad to see you? And isn’t she beautiful?” 

“JT did not see her,” said Allan, thoughtfully, and as if he was 
speaking to himself. ; 

“Not see Miss Nelly!” exclaimed his mother. “ Why, then, 
she must be gone away; she is always with her father when she # 
at home.” 
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«Oh yes! to besure. Whatam I thinking about?” said Allan, 


ring. ‘ Of course I saw her.” 
« Well,” said his mother, with persevering curiosity, “ and don’t 





. think her pretty ?” 

: “Very pretty,” said Allan. “Stop, mother,” he added, hastily, 
_ &aon’t shut the door. I must just step up to the Manor House 
before bedtime and see Sir Robert. I shall not be long.” 

His mother looked after him. 
“Qh!” she said to herself, “ you will not deceive me, my own 


boy; “ you are in love if anybody ever was in this world !” 

Allan’s mother was right; he was in love. 

The next morning, almost at break of day, Allan was up, and 
having dressed himself without rousing his mother, he let himself 
out to roam over the fields and through the lanes in which his 
early youth had been passed. After revisiting many well-known 

ts dear to his boyish reminiscences, he shaped his course towards 
Sunhill Farm, which was not far distant from his mother’s dwell- 
ing. He had to cross a few fields and to go through a wood before 
he reached the road passing the farm. When he came out of the 
wood, he sat down upon a stile and gazed around him. The fields 
were beginning to be dotted with labourers, the herds were lowing 
in their pastures, and all nature seemed active and cheerful. From 
the stile he had a good view of Farmer Oakley’s house, and as his 
eyes were fixed in that direction, they descried a female figure 
coming slowly along the shrubbery and through the garden-gate. 
Keeper was in close attendance on her. Allan’s heart beat quicker, 
and his face was flushed with joy as he recognised Cicely. 

Delighted as he was to see her, and anxious as he had been to 
speak with her alone, yet, with the strange inconsistency of human 
nature, he left the stile, where in another moment she would have 
) seen him, and drew back behind the leafy shade of a noble elm, 
which concealed him from her view. On she came slowly and 
sidly, her eyes red with weeping, and her cheeks pale from a 
sleepless night. When she reached the stile she sat down, and, 
sighing deeply, rested her head upon her hand. Allan could see 
that she was still weeping, and no longer able to control himself, 
he came forward. | 

“Cicely,” he exclaimed, “my dear old friend, it is very sad to 
meet you, after so long an absence, in sorrow. What has happened? 
Can I comfort you?” 

And he took her hand kindly as he spoke. 

Cicely had risen in much confusion, colouring deeply, and 

ly daring to raise her eyes to his face, she said, in broken accents : 

“Nothing is the matter—indeed not—you are very kind, but 
I~indeed, there is nothing the matter, Mr. Fulford.” 
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“Mr. Fulford!” echoed Allan, “‘ why do youcall me so? | was 
nothing but Allan once.” 

Cicely was silent; her heart beat violently, and she felt her 
colour rising higher and higher. 

“Dear Cicely,” said Allan, “have you quite forgotten me? 
Have you no kind word or even a smile for your old companion?” 

Cicely smiled, in spite of herself, pom. her tears as she raised 
her eyes to his face. Allan hailed the change; to him her smile 
was as sunshine after the rain. 

“Come, Cicely,” he continued, “tell me that you are not sorry 
to see me come back again.” 

“Tam not sorry, of course. I am very glad to see you again,” 

“Mr. Fulford,” Cicely was on the point of saying, but she 
checked herself in time. | 

“ And won’t you call me Allan, as you used to do?” asked 
Fulford. 

“Tf you wish it,” Cicely answered, timidly. 

Allan looked at her as she stood, confused and downcast, and 
many ideas flashed through his mind. Perhaps she had a lover, 
and these tears were on his account; perhaps she had come out to 
meet him ; perhaps—the dream of his youth seemed fading away. 
Cicely, whom he had loved so truly and constantly—Cicely, who 
had been in his thoughts night and day since they had parted, 
cared not for him! He was so long silent, that at length she 
ventured to speak. 

“T must go home now,” said she; “it is getting late, and! 
shail be wanted at the farm.” 

“Stay one moment,” cried Allan, detaining her gently by her 
dress. ‘Cicely, you must hear me! I will know my fate before 
you leave me. Cicely, I always thought you loved me. WasI 
deceived? Do you love another? Let me know the worst!” 

He paused for an instant, anxiously waiting for her reply, and 
striving to gather from her face the knowledge of what that reply 
would be. Cicely, amazed and bewildered, trembled like a leaf, 
but remained a. Allan continued his appeal with rapid 
utterance, 

“Cicely,” he said, “I have no right to expect you to love me, 
but I have loved you long and faithfully. Oh! Cicely, dear 
Cicely! I can never love any but you, and you—do not you 
indeed love me?” ” 

Cicely, covering her face with both her hands, burst into tears. 

“Cicely, dearest Cicely,” cried Allan, alarmed at her agitation, 
“if I have distressed you, forgive me. I have told you that I love 
you. How could I keep it to myself? But if it makes you 
unhappy to hear it, I will never speak of it again, I will learn to 

ar my disappointment——" 
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With these words he gently tried to remove her hands from her 
face, stooping down at the same time to watch the expression of 
the countenance he loved so well. As he looked, his own ex- 
changed its look of sorrow for one of joyful hope, the pressure of 
his hand was gently returned, and Cicely softly murmured: 

“Qh! Allan, I have always loy@d you.” 

Then, as if half afraid of having confessed so much, she turned 
away again to hide her blushes. Who so happy then as Allan? 
He had attained the grand object of his life, and the sweet dream 
of Cicely’s youth was about to be realised. The lovers remained 
together but a short time longer; the presence of each would soon 
be required at their respective homes. They spoke of the days 
gone by, of the bright future which they hoped was before them, 
of Allan’s travels, and Cicely’s home thoughts, as only lovers can 
talk, and at last took leave of each other; Cicely returning to the 
farm with a light heart and happy countenance, whilst Allan re- 
traced his steps homewards with elastic tread and head erect, happy 
beyond expression, and ready to be pleased with all the world 
around him. 

Mrs. Fulford was quite at a loss to understand the exuberant 
spirits of her son; she rallied him upon them in the course of the 
day, and at last said, jokingly: 

“ One would think, Allan, you had seen your wife that is to 
be, this morning, and that it was all settled you were going to be 
married,” 

Allan smiled, and answered: 

“ Many a true word is spoken in jest, mother; you have hit 
upon the truth. I am going to be married, and it was settled this 
morning.” 

Mrs. Fulford started back in astonishment. 

“ So soon!” she said; “and does Farmer Oakley know of it?” 

“No,” replied Allan ; “I think not.” 

“But,” persisted his mother, “it is not right to keep him in 
ignorance. You should have spoken to him, Allan.” 

“T don’t see that at all,” returned her son; “of course I shall 
speak about it now to him, but as Cicely is an orphan x 

“ What!” interrupted Mrs. Fulford, “Cicely! What has she 
to do with it?” 

“Only this,” answered Allan, “I am going to marry her.” 

_ “Going to marry Cicely!” repeated Mrs. Fulford. “I thought 
it was Miss Nelly! I cannot understand it at all.” 

And, in truth, it was not till Allan had explained to her how 
long he had loved Cicely, and how carefully he had kept his feel- 
ings to himself, while his prospects were uncertain, for fear of 
entailing sorrow and disappointment on her, that the worthy 
e was able to recover herself. 
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“ Well!” she said, at last, “I cannot help saying, Allan, that J 
am very much disappointed myself, for I made sure you would 
marry Miss Nelly. But Cicely is a sweet girl, and, may be, she 
may make you the best wife after all.” 

And, with this consolation, Mrs. Fulford regained her com. 
posure, and went about her daily occupations as usual, pleased 
even under these altered circumstances, at the thoughts of her son’s 
marriage. 

In the mean time, what was passing at Sunhill Farm? Cicely 
who felt as if living in a dream, could think of nothing but the 
adventure of the morning. She had forgotten, for the moment, 
her young mistress’s suspected inclination for Allan, and was lost 
in the prospect opened to her mind’s eye. Farmer Oakley was 
the first to observe the change in Cicely: 

“Why, girl,” he said, “ you look so bright this morning, one 
would think it is because your old playmate is come home, only 
you have not seen him yet!” 

Cicely reddened and was sadly confused at this speech; truthful 
as the day, she could not endure the semblance of deceit, and she 
longed for the time when Allan should arrive, and himself inform 
her master of their engagement. Nelly, who saw her embarrass- 
ment, looked at her for a moment with a flash of her dark eyes, 
and was about to make some remark, when the sound of horses’ 
hoofs was heard on the gravel, and presently Sir Robert Merton 
and his daughter rode up to the porch and stopped at the door. 
Farmer Oakley was delighted to see Sir Robert again, and Sir 
Robert, who was beloved by all his tenants and poorer neigh- 
bours, was much pleased with his reception, and entering into 
conversation with the farmer, spoke in terms of the highest praise 
of Allan. 

“It makes me very proud, Sir Robert,” said Farmer Oakley, 
“to hear you speak so well of the lad. He was.always a good 
lad; I seem to love him like one of my own.” 

“ That is saying a great deal,” said Sir Robert, glancing at the 
farmer’s pretty daughter. 

The farmer followed the look, and coming nearer to the 
baronet, said, in a low tone: ; 

“ Aye, Sir Robert, and I hope I shall have a right to love him 
as my own too; they will make a fine couple, hey, Sir Rebert” 

“ Sits the wind in that quarter?” laughed Sir Robert. “I 
wish you joy, farmer, and the young people also, with all my 
heart. Come, Amy,” he continued, turning to his daughter, “ we 
must get on now, for we have a long ride before us.” 

Wishing the farmer and Nelly a friendly good-day, Sir Robert 
turned his horse’s head, and, followed by his daughter, rode away 
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from the farm. Just as they came to the gate they met Allan, 
who opened it for them, and stood still to let them pass, respect- 
fully raising his cap. 

“Why, Allan,” said Sir Robert, “I wish you joy of your con- 
_ quest “~ pretty Nelly there. How slyly you have kept your 
secret !” 

“Miss Nelly! I don’t understand you, Sir Robert,” said 
Allan, in astonishment. 

“Qh! yes you do,” returned the baronet, laughing, and gather- 
ing up the reins in his hand, he cantered off with his daughter, 
jeaving Allan in much bewilderment and perturbation of mind. 

“ What can Sir Robert mean?” he said to himself, as he slowly 

d through the gate and walked up the path towards the 
ouse. The farmer was in the porch, and welcomed him heartily; 
he was radiant with good-humour, and chatted away to Allan on 
all sorts of subjects relating to himself, Sir Robert, the farm, and 
the all-important prospects of the harvest. In vain Allan sought 
for an opportunity to introduce the subject nearest his heart; and 
while he was considering how he could best attempt to check the 
farmer's harangue, it suddenly ceased, and the farmer, laying 
down his pipe, looked cautiously round, and then, leaning towards 
Allan, said confidentially: 

“ Allan, my dear boy, you know that I have always loved you, 
and taken the greatest interest in your welfare; right proud am I 
to see how you have risen in the world, and now, Allan, I wish to 
reward you. You are as dear to me asa son, and I should like 
you to be a son tome. You love Nelly——” 

Here Allan started up and was about to speak, but the farmer 
would not let him. 

“Don’t say a word, my boy,” he continued, “I saw it the 
moment you came here, and you are not indifferent to her. I 
give my full consent, and all that I possess, Allan, will be yours 
at my death, and a handsome portion besides I am able to give 
my daughter.” 

Here the farmer ceased speaking, and looked at Allan to see 
what effect his words had produced upon him. To his surprise, 
instead of joy and gratitude, Allan’s face expressed nothing but 
dismay ; he hesitated for a moment, and then replied, in a firm 
voice: 

“You do me great honour, sir, and I deeply feel your kindness ; 
but—but it is impossible that I can be your son-in-law, for I am 
engaged to be married.” 

“Engaged to be married!” cried the farmer, starting up and 
breaking his pipe; “ you were not engaged to be married when 
you came back ?” 
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“No,” said Allan, “I knew of my good fortune Only this 
morning.” 

Here Nelly entered the room, and, after greeting Allan, stood 
in some surprise observing the angry frown on her father’s face 
and the painful embarrassment of the young man. 

“Go, Nelly,” said her father, “I want to talk to Allan. He is 
mad, I think,” he angrily muttered. 

Nelly withdrew, and the farmer, as the door shut behind her 
again addressed Allan: ’ 

“ Now,” he said, “ perhaps I may know whom you prefer to my 
daughter ?” 

“Sir,” said Allan, respectfully, “I never once dreamed of 
aspiring to your daughter's hand. I deeply feel the honour you 
have done me ; but, indeed, I was engaged in heart, though not 
in words, when I first left the kindly shelter of your roof.” 

“Indeed !” ejaculated Farmer Oakley; “ and to whom, I should 
be glad to know?” 

Allan hesitated for a moment, and then answered: 

“ To Cicely, sir, the companion of my early youth.” 

This perfectly unexpected announcement increased the farmer's 
anger fourfold ; he accused Allan of base ingratitude, and loaded 
Cicely with abuse for having, as he said, lured Allan away and 
caught him in her toils. Allan, who had been silent while he 
only was concerned in the farmer’s reproaches, defended Cicely 
warmly. Words ran high, and the farmer’s loud and angry tones 
were audible to the whole family. 

“You shall not, you dare not speak thus of Cicely in my 
presence !” exclaimed Allan, roused beyond endurance. 

The farmer paused in the torrent of his rage; there was some- 
thing in Allan’s towering form and flashing eye that daunted the 
old man, and, for the instant, tied his tongue.. He had never 
admired him so much before! But when the thought came that 
he was lost to him as a son for ever, he again broke forth in 
anger, and exclaimed, pointing to the door as he spoke: 

“‘ Go, leave my house, ungrateful boy! Turn your back on the 
ladder that raised you! Go, and never let me see your face again! 

As he finished this speech, he laid a heavy hand~on Allan's 
shoulder, and pushed him rudely towards the door. Allan, curb- 
ing his indignation at the insult, only said, with deep emotion: 

“ You will repent your behaviour to me, Mr. Oakley; the day 
will come when you will bitterly repent it.” 

He went out at the door, out of the house, and was gone! 

On his departure, Farmer Oakley strode into the kitchen, and 
saw, at a glance, that the high words that had passed between 
them had been heard, not only by Nelly and Cicely, but by some 
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of the other servants, and by one of the men who attended to the 
farm, and who had just brought in a basket of pears from the 
orchard, according to Nelly’s directions. Nelly, when the truth 
flashed on her mind, had seemed incapable of moving from the 
spot, and had stood, rooted to the ground, an unwilling listener to 
what was passing in the adjoining room. Cicely had sunk down 
on a low stool in a corner Of the kitchen, and was weeping 
bitterly. George Matthews, the serving-man, had loitered near 
the kitchen-door, ready to interfere, if necessary, and prevent 
mischief when the storm was loudest. He now returned to his 
work in the orchard, with a shade of trouble on his honest face. 
All this the farmer noticed, and looking from Nelly to Cicely, he 
said, angrily: 

“What's the girl crying for? She has the reward of her 
deceit! She has feathered her own nest! I'll have no such false 
wenches here; let her leave my house directly. I say, directly, 
Nelly! I will be obeyed. Cicely, girl, this is no longer any 
home for you; go out of my house, and do not let me see you 
here again !” 

The farmer strode out of the kitchen, as he had entered it. 
Nelly stood still; she had seldom seen her father so angry, but she 
knew that, when he was roused, he was obstinate and implacable, 
and that it was in vain to oppose him. Cicely, approaching Nelly, 
said, between her sobs: 

“Miss Nelly, do one thing for me; tell master that it is not my 
fault. I'll go away, Miss Nelly; I'll hide myself. Oh!” she ex- 
claimed, bursting into tears afresh, “ to think that I should be the 
cause of this !” 

Her sweet dream of the morning had vanished away ; she was 


no longer the happy affianced bride of Allan, but a monster of 


ingratitude, the cause of the greatest misery, and soon to be a 
homeless wanderer! Overcome by her feelings, she sank down at 
Nelly’s feet, and covered her face with her hands. Nelly stooped 
down to raise her, tears falling fast from her own eyes: 

“Cicely,” she said, hurriedly, “don’t fret; my father is very 
angry now, but he will listen to reason by-and-bye. We must wait 
patiently.” 

“Oh, Miss Nelly!” cried Cicely, looking up, tearfully, “ will 
you forgive me?” 

“ Forgive you, Cicely,” answered Nelly, proudly; ‘what have 
Ito forgive? Poor child!” 

Cicely would have attempted some explanation, but there was 
something in Nelly’s face that forbade her; she said only: 

“Thank you, Miss Nelly, for all your kindness. Good-bye, 
miss, I must stay here no longer.” 
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But all the generosity in Nelly’s character was roused, and 
much as she feared her father’s anger, she went to seek him. to 
intercede for Citely. Alas! in vain; the farmer remained deaf to 
his daughter’s entreaties, and, an hour later, Cicely left the farm. 

She directed her steps to the neighbouring town, where her 
only relation, a cousin, resided in the capacity of housekeeper to a 
gentleman, who was the principal magistrate of the district. She 
had not gone far when she heard hasty steps behind her, and 
George Matthews, hot and out of breath, came up with her. 
Keeper accompanied him, and evidently saw that there was some- 
thing wrong, as he fawned on her with his shagey paws, and 
tried to testify his sympathy to the utmost of his power. 

“ Don’t cry, Cicely,” said honest Matthews, as her tears flowed 
again at the sight of himself and Keeper, “ ’twill all be right some 
day, and master will be sorry. Miss Nelly sent me,” he continued, 
“to give you this, and bid you keep a good heart, and she will 
come and see you soon. Here, take it, lass; I must be off to my 
work, Good-bye; God bless you !” 

Cicely wrung his hand, and he turned back, but Keeper could 
not understand leaving Cicely. In vain Matthews called and 
whistled, he continued to follow Cicely, till she was forced at last 
to order him home, in seeming anger. Summoning up all her 
courage, she went quickly on, after she had lost sight of her 
favourite, whose affectionate sympathy had touched her to the 
heart. She hoped she should meet no one she knew on her way; 
but this hope was disappointed, for at the turning of the lane, she 
met the vicar of the parish on horseback, and he stopped to bid 
her good morning, according to his custom. He was one of her 
kindest friends, and she had been one of the best scholars in his 
Sunday school, and had always been proud and pleased with his 
notice, but to-day, for the first time in her life, she could not 
meet his eye. Innocent as she was, she felt like a criminal, and 
hung her head abashed before the vicar. 

“Ts anything the matter at the farm?” he asked, hastily. “Is 
any one ill?” 

“No, sir,” fultered Cicely. 

“ Something is the matter, I am sure,” saidsthe vicar; ‘“ what 
is it, Cicely?” 

But Cicely continued silent. The vicar, noticing her pale 
countenance and eyes red with weeping, and suspecting there 
was something she did not wish to make known to him, said, 
kindly: 

“TJ do not want to pain you, Cicely, by asking questions. You 
look ill and in distress, and I would help you, if I could, or do my 
best to comfort you.” 
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“ You are very kind, sir,” began poor Cicely; “ but——” 





“ But,” said he, smiling, “you are not inclined to confide your 
griefs tome. Well, when next I call at the farm, I hope I shall 
see a more cheerful face.” 

“T—TI have left the farm, sir,” gasped Cicely, with a desperate 
effort. “I shall never go back there again, sir, and I am so 
miserable !” 

“You do, indeed, look miserable, poor child!” said the vicar, 
pityingly; “but tell me, Cicely, why have you left the farm? I 
cannot think you have been dismissed ; you were always steady.” 

“Master bade me go,” said Cicely, “and never let him see me 

in. He was angry with me, and—and I could not help it.” 
And, in broken accents, poor Cicely told the vicar the whole 


story. 

When she had finished it, he thought it over for a short time, 
and then said : 

“Yes, it is best for you to go to your cousin for the present. I 
will ride on to the farm, and perhaps I may be able to do some 
good in the matter. Do not be cast down, Cicely you know in 
whom you should put your trust. God will not forsake you, and 
this unhappy misunderstanding will be set mght, depend upon it. 
You have the consolation of knowing that you are blameless in 
the matter.” 

And, with a cheering good-bye, the vicar rode away, and 
Cicely, with a lighter heart, proceeded to her cousin’s. 

. Well, Cicely, my dear,” cried Mrs. Wilson, the housekeeper, 
when she made her appearance, “ what brings you here so early? 
I'm glad to see you, for, may be, you can stop and help me a 
little. Sir Robert and all are to dine here this evening, and I have 
got the dessert to attend to———” Here the good woman stopped 
short, for she saw that something was the matter with her young 
cousin. “ Why, Cis,” she cried, “ whatever is the matter? Why 
you do look bad!” 

And making Cicely sit down beside her, she soon heard all that 
had happened, and was lost in surprise. 

“Dear, dear!” said she, “to think of all this! Who'd ha’ 
thought Farmer Oakley would be so foolish! As if a young 
man was not free to marry where he pleases! I never heard so 
much in all my life! But, Cis dear, what was in the packet 
Matthews came after you with?” 

Cicely had not opened it; she now did so, and found a sheet of 

per, hastily folded up, containing five sovereigns and a few 

urried lines in Nelly’s Ciciliion begging her to accept them, 
and promising to come and see her as soon as she could, adding 
that she must not fret; she trusted all would be right again soon. 
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The paper was blotted, as if Nelly’s tears had fallen on the lines 
as she wrote. 

“ Bless her handsome face!” cried Mrs. Wilson, “ that’s kind] 
done! Ah! and she'll bring her old father round yet, Cis. No 
need to fret; dry your eyes, my dear, and get your looks back 
before somebody comes to see you,” she added, archly. 

Cicely tried to smile through her tears, which had overflowed 
at Nelly’s kindness. 

“Let me help you, dear cousin,” she said; “I know you are 
very busy, and I shall be the better for having something to do.” 

Mrs. Wilson gladly accepted her offer, and they were both 
soon busily engaged in the preparations for the dinner, but Mrs. 
Wilson from time to time, in the midst of her employment, ex- 
claimed: 

“ Dear, dear! who would have thought it? Who would think 
Farmer Oakley would act in such a manner?” &c. 

About two hours after Cicely had arrived at the house of the 
magistrate, Mr. Marshall, the well-known chestnut horse of the 
vicar stopped before the door, and Cicely was summoned to hear 
how he had sped at the farm. He had, however, little news for 
her. He had seen the farmer’s daughter, who told him her father 
had ordered his favourite grey mare to be saddled, and had gone 
off to see some cattle at a market-town some miles distant, telling 
her that he should not be home till late at night. She added 
that he would not listen to her, when she tried to speak to him of 
Cicely, and that she had never seen him so much put out before. 

“ She spoke very kindly of you, Cicely,” said the vicar, “ and 
asked me to tell you not to grieve, as all would be right by-and- 
bye.” 

"This was some comfort to Cicely, and she returned to her cousin 
with a brighter countenance. Mrs. Wilson heard her report of 
her interview with the vicar with evident satisfaction. 

“T do like that girl,” she exclaimed; “I always did like Nelly 
Oakley! But, Cicely,” she said, suddenly, “ you must let Allan 
know where you are, or he'll be going up to Sunhill, or writing 
there——” 

“No, no!” said Cicely, timidly, “I’d rather wait a little; they 
will tell him where I am; I don’t like to send to him; consider, 
cousin, dear | 

Poor Cicely! had she known what sad consequences would 
follow from Allan’s not knowing where she was, how readily 
would she have acted on her cousin’s advice! 











MYSTERIES AND PLAYS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Four centuries ago the taste for the drama appears to have 
revived in the Rhenish Provinces and in German Switzerland. 
The first subjects represented were taken from the Bible, from 
legends, from fable, or history, either foreign or national, Some- 
times the parts were written, and the actors learnt them by heart; 
at others the sketch was merely drawn, and the dialogue was ex- 
temporised. The players were boys from colleges, or young men 
of the place, the theatre being either a barn, a covered market, or, 
if the crowd was very great, the public square of the town, and 
these representations generally took place either during the 
carnival or on the festival of the patron saint of the locality. 
Sometimes a wandering troop of amateurs would go from village 
to village, and they asked nothing of the spectators but wine, 
bread, cheese, and applause. ‘The joyous farces of the “ Peasants 
of Dagmersellen” and of the “ Youths of Freyant” are not yet for- 
gotten. They served to amuse the grave inhabitants of the banks 
of the Reuss and the Aar, and to make them laugh on Shrove 
Tuesday. ‘They were written in German verse, interspersed occa- 
sionally with Teutonic prose; and they freely allowed of the 
“Deus ex machina” of Horace, although the supernatural portions 
required no scenic decoration to make them effective. This is 
shown by a piece played at Lucerne in the year 1500, called 
the “Creation of the World,” which commences by the following 
dialogue: 

“Where art thou, Adam ?” 

“What is thy pleasure, my gracious Lord?” 

“Come here that I may create thee.” 

And Adam comes at once to be created on the stage. 

These ancient dramas were all of an excessive length, and often 
occupied three days in the representation ; the shortest lasting 
from the morning till the evening. In a village of the canton of 
Unterwald, they played the “ eu of the Passion,” which 
began at seven o'clock in the morning, and was very far from 
being over at five in the evening, when one of the actors begged 
the audience to wait patiently for the concluding scenes, as the 
twelve apostles were obliged to go and milk their cows. The 
female parts were filled by handsome youths; for such was the 
decorum and modesty of ancient manners, that any respectable 
Woman would have thought herself dishonoured if she had ap- 
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peared upon the boards. The titles and dates of plays printed in 


remote times, with some details concerning the authors of them 
will not, perhaps, be devoid of interest. ' 

Some years after the foundation of the University of Bale in 
1459, the students acted in Latin a piece called “ Dame Syntax,” 
which was very useful for learning the grammar by means of the 
drama, and in it all the cases of nouns and all the tenses of verbs 
appeared. ‘The present and the future were in full dress. The 
cases and the tenses begin fighting, and then Dame Syntax inter- 
feres and quiets her children, the learned drama ending with a 
ballet, in which the optative and genitive cases execute a charac- 
teristic dance. 

Towards the year 1496, mention is made of the first theatrical 
6 manna in Lucerne, the performers being the clergy of 

aldstetten, and little more is known of it, beyond the music 
costing a few sous, and the other accessories four livres. The 
laymen appear to have acquired a taste for playing from the 
début of the ecclesiastics, for soon after we find in a protocol of 
the Council of Lucerne, “ Our gracious Lords have permitted the 
burgesses to represent the ‘History of the Cross.’” In conse- 
quence of this, the principal square of the town was planked over. 
The play lasted three entire days, and an unfortunate Jew was 
forced to play the part of Judas, which so excited the populace 
that he was hooted and pelted with stones, and only saved his life 
by flight. The original parts are preserved in a manuscript de- 
posited in a cupboard at the Hotel de Ville. 

George Gotthard, of Soleure, a brazier, published two plays in 
1497, which he called the “ Destruction of Troy” and the “ His- 
tory of Tobias.” They each took two days in the representation, 
and did great credit to the “ artless poet,” as he is called in an old 
chronicle. Amongst the actors, those who principally obtained 
the applause of the pit, were the horse of Troy, which could 
move his tail, and the dog of Tobias, who could give his paw. 

Nicolas Manuel, painter, poet, and bailti of Cerlier, who died at 
Berne in 1530, composed, amongst other works, the “ Mangeur 
de Morts,” in which appears a curé, who makes merry with his 
chambermaid over the interment of a rich parishioner who has 
left him a good sum of money, and he tells her that he is looking 
impatiently for an epidemic, which reigned at that time in the 
Marshes of Aset, to visit his village, as it would be a source of 
great profit to him. The piece is very complicated; the pope, the 
cardinals, and the bishops are all represented in it, and they 
describe the manner in which they extort money from Catholic 
Christians; on the other hand, nobles and peasants complain of 
the avarice and deceit of the clergy, and a preacher entreats the 
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Deity to lead them in the true path. He wrote also “ L’Anti- 
thése de Jésus-Christ et du Pape,” in which the latter is not 

ised as our Lord’s Vicar on earth. Both these plays were 

at Berne by young townsmen during the bos ol of 1522. 
The incidents turned principally on controversial points which 
were then so warmly disc , and they were written in the 
same sense as the graver works of the Reformers, of whom they 
were the light infantry, and for whom they cleared the way. 











BEFORE THE FUNERAL. 


How still lies all the world that sleeps 
In lifeless trance, while overhead 
The moon its lonely vigil keeps, 
As o’er the dead; 
So hush’d and still, it well might be 
The world itself had died with thee. 


Thou more than all around, above, 
To him to whom thy being was light, 
And thy smile beauty, and thy love 
Bliss infinite; 
O thou so young, so fair, so good, 
Fulness of gentle womanhood. 


Alas, that all thy joy so soon, 
O brother, should be turned to grief, 
Darkness of midnight ere the noon, 
Summer so brief; 
No blossom left upon the tree 
So full of beauteous flowers to be! 


Save one—bright bud ’mid clusters dead : 
I lie and listen to the breath 
Of their sweet babe beside my bed 
That slumbereth, 
Softly as sea-bird nested warm 
Amid the darkness and the storm. 
June-—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCVI. 
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Star, born of the departed day, 
Enduring warmth of embers cold, 
Sweet echo of a faded lay, 
Of loss the hold : 
One only little cherry thou, 
Upon a withered, leafless bough ! 





The world now sunk in trance so deep, 
As though it never more would wake, 
Will soon from out its deathlike sleep 
Renascent break; 
And all throughout its rounding way 
To-morrow be as yesterday. 


A few short hours, ah me! and then 
Will come once more the stir and strife, 
The going to and fro of men, 
The rush of life, 
As if it always had been so 


Nor evermore would cease to flow. 


About the house will grow the stir, 
Though all be done in ways subdued, 
As fearing to awaken her— 
Would God they could! 
They tread still softlier than before 
Whene’er they pass her chamber door. 


The dawn will steal through every room, 
And on each mournful record fall, 
Till all the place be filled with gloom 
Funereal ; - 
O God, death makes us cry forlorn 
*T'were better we had ne’er been born! 


’T will enter where she lonely lies, 
As death had fallen in love with her, 
And she with death, who closed her eyes 

With fond demur, 
So lovelier than before the light 
That lighteth up her face so white. 
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A few short hours, alas! alas! 
And then ’twill all be over: yea, 
Like fleeting shadows do we pass 
And fade away. 
The steeds already in their stalls 
Are waiting for the plfimes and palls. 


How much of life we spend with death ! 
Full half our days from childhood we 
O’erlive what is not, and our breath 
Is life to be; 
Even now this bitter agony 
Is less than ’twill be by-and-bve. 


It is too late to slumber now, 
Though I should strive, albeit in vain, 
To lose awhile these dreams of woe ; 
And what my gain, 
To fly from these to those that creep 
Through the dim ghostly halls of sleep? 


The dawn begins to break, and starts 
The sparrows on the eaves, that tweet 
® Unmindful of the aching hearts 
Beneath their feet. 
And so the world goes round alway, 
Though some one’s world dies every day ! 





ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
XIV. 


“ FOGERTY’S DREAM. 


SOME months had now elapsed since the sad fate of Mr. 
Aster, and matters had assumed their usual settled condition. 
There was some talk now and then about the new landlord, what 
he would turn out; but the old man’s connexion with the fairies 
was far from being forgotten by the peasantry. No one could say 
that the new landlord was a Leprachaun, still there was a constant 
dread of passing Boydsville after dark. 

Major Aster was now the sole owner of the Boydsville and 
Clonaskey property. The will, which he had so much reason to 
dread, was only waiting some slight additions and the signature of 
the testator, which signature the old gentleman had not attached 
before his death, and, as a legal document, was perfectly useless, 
There was, however, a diligent search made through his papers, 
and an old will dated ten years previously was found, leaving his 
nephew all he possessed. Had Darby Brady postponed his attack 
on the life of Mr. Aster even a day or two ear, not a perch of 
those broad acres could he have called his own. In that will, 
which was now waste paper, the name of Henry Aster was never 
mentioned. 

Brady was waiting his trial at the county gaol, where he was 
committed by the magistrates on the charge of wilful murder. 
His name was seldom mentioned now, if we except the daily 

ossip of the cooper’s shop and those meetings on the Clare 
ountains, where Darby’s cause was espoused with as much en- 
thusiasm as if he had been a kindred spirit. 

Mr. Kennedy was right; the tide of public opinion had now 
turned; all spoke in favour of the wretched man waiting his trial, 
and woe to the witness who appeared at fair or market. Had the 
Crown to get up evidence at this time, the difficulty would be in- 
creased tenfold; but their legal adviser in Ballydy was equal to 
the emergency—he took care to collect, as he called the witnesses, 
his chickens under the wing of the law. 

These few months had too made a change in another quarter. 
Old Digby Phillips was no longer seen to take his daily round 
accompanied by his man Fogerty. The old bath-chair, so familiar 
to all, was no longer occupied by the invalid; another compart 
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ment was filled up in the family vault, and Digby Phillips rests 
side by side with his great ancestors. His son, Mr. Frank 
Phillips, is now the owner of Fairy Lawn. Mr. Frank, as he is 
generally called, was in India serving with his regiment at the 
time he was summoned to his father’s gide. He has sold out, and 
we may be led to suppose, from the round sum he received, that 
the ex-dragoon entered on the family property with a tolerably 
fair nest-egg ; but such was not the case, the money was only 
sufficient to silence for a time those harpies who swarmed round 
him with their “ post obits,” swallowing all his available resources, 
and leaving him not alone penniless, but a thousand pounds less, 
to take possession of his patrimony, mortgaged ‘to the very last 
farthing. If, as his friends might observe, he was every ‘ach the 
soldier, a brilliantly drilled officer in the field, a fearless horseman, 
a genial companion, he was also the least likely man to extricate 
himself from these difficulties so quickly gathering round him, 
and, thoroughly incapable of rousing himself to action, looking at 
the tall manly figure, the open good-natured countenance, bronzed 
by a tropical sun, we are at a loss to account for this indifference, 
knowing as he must that Fairy Lawn is running by rapid strides 
tothe market. But Frank Phillips’s way in life had as yet given 
him very little trouble; he never was obliged to make an effort 
or to grapple with a difficulty ; he had no natural taste for por- 
ing over this deed or that lease, or troubling himself about a 
threatening letter from Messrs. Guest and Co. relative to the last 
mortgage. To such communications the young gentleman gene- 
tally put forth the cold shoulder of indifference. Had not Davis 
sent him dozens of threatening letters for the last ten years? and 
ifhe wanted a hundred pounds now, the old crust would stump 
uplikea man. A threatening letter was no unusual thing to a 
oung gentleman having a very extensive acquaintance with the 
hilistines, though the cause of very great anxiety to his mother, 
ed in vain to regulate the state of affairs after her husband’s 
th. 

“Don’t trouble yourself, mother, about it,” was the usual reply, 
a Frank wished to put off those little subjects so annoying to his 
mother. “I will take it over to Kennedy’s this evening, and let 
him see it; he will do it much better than you or 1.” 

“Yes, Frank, but I wish you would look after those things a 
more than you do, and throw less of the responsibility on 
Mr. Kennedy. You know I expressed a wish that Halpin should 
not have that farm by the water-side. I see now that Mr. 
Kennedy has let it to him.” 
“Why, mother,” said Frank, not wishing to make an excuse for 
y, but merely to get rid of the subject, “it makes no 
erence who gets it.” 
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“Tam under the impression it does,” said Mrs. Phillips, in her 


own quiet self-possessed manner, “when the two other applicants . 


were much more solvent and eligible.” 

She did not mention to her son the rumour that Mr, Kenn 
had received a handsome douceur in the matter. 

“JT will tell Kennedy all about it if you like. You know now 
it is done and can’t be undone.” 

“ But you see, Frank, you ought to look into these things more 
éuimaile than you do.” 

“Hang it, mother,” said Frank, placing his hand fondly on his 
mother’s shoulder, “can’t you let a fellow get acclimatised; it 
takes a little tim@, you know, after coming from India, before a 
fellow is up to the mark. I'll see to everything as soon as I am in 
trim.” 

Mrs. Phillips looked at her son, thinking just at the time that she 
was rather hard upon him, though few could detect from Frank’s 
appearance = bordering on delicacy. Still the fond 
mother was willing to make every allowance for the soi-disant 
invalid. 

“T am going to take a stroll, mother, by the water-side,” said 
Frank, putting on his over-coat. 

“‘ Shall you be in to luncheon, dear?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Mrs. Phillips remained for some time in the library after her 
son’s departure, arranging, not any papers of importance, for 
such were never disturbed, even the young gentleman’s letters 
were sometimes left unopened, but a large supply of tobacco and a 
variety of pipes of some strange devices which were scattered over 
the oaken table. When Mrs. Phillips had placed everything in 
order, she left the library and vadieke the dining-room, where her 
daughter was busy totting up accounts. 

“Have you mentioned about Halpin to Frank, mamma?” said 
the young lady, looking up from the open pass-book before her, 
as Mrs. Phillips entered the room. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“ And what has he said?’ 

“ That he would mention the subject to Mr. Kennedy ; but I 
don’t see the use now the farm is let. Mr. Kennedy ought to 
have consulted Frank before he let it.” 

“ Certainly—I think so, mamma; but Frank knows so little of 
those things yet.” 

Katty, no less than her mother, was ready to make excuses for 
the invalid. Mrs. Phillips made no reply, and, leaning her head 
forwards, she looked vacantly into a small portfolio, containing 4 
number of letters, which was lying open before her on the table. 
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from their recent loss, it was quite evident that some addi- 
tional trouble was weighing on the minds of mother and daughter. 
Had Miss Rebaldi, who was for some time attending to a delicate 
mother in Dublin, seen her late pupil, would she not notice the 
change in the merry, cheerful Katty, whose ringing laugh was 
heard all over the house, whose sweet smile was always present for 
éven the poorest entering her father’s house? Miss Rebaldi would, 
perhaps, say she was more ladylike, as care extinguished the over- 
plus of spirits and darkened to some extent that bright expression 
of countenance. Messrs. Guest’s letter was just at present the 
source of their anxiety. Those gentlemen resolved to foreclose 
unless certain sums were paid in, in a few days. 

“Well, mamma, dear,” said Katty, closing the grocer’s book, 
and looking at her mother with all the sympathy of her loving 
heart, “T have run over those accounts, aad T know now how it 
can be managed.” 

“Tt must be a large sum, dear,” said Mrs, Phillips, after a little 
pause. “] think the grocer and wine merchant have not been 
paid for a long time.” 

“T have found out a plan, mamma,” said the young lady, 
plcing her hands together, her bright blue eyes beaming with 
eight at the thought of relieving her mother’s anxiety about 
those dreadful bills. 

But Mrs. Phillips made no reply; the portfolio was lying on 
the table with Messrs. Guest’s letter, and though she was perfectly 
conversant with its contents, still it was read over again. This 
was the hardest trial she ever had to bear; here was this cruel 
letter threatening to sell up the property unless these demands 
were complied with. That dear old Fairy Lawn should be 
wrested from her son, with its quaint and natural charms, its 
thousand associations, and fall into the hands of strangers, was to 
her mind a great calamity. . 

“Mamma, dear,” said Katty, walking round naively, in order to 
attract her mother’s attention from this troublesome letter, and 
placing her hands round her neck, “ you have not asked me any- 
on Sal my plan.” 

“No, dear; what is it?” 

“T mean to seli Robin. You know papa gave a hundred and 
twenty pounds for him. So there ought not to be much difficulty 
10 getting seventy or eighty pounds, which will pay off the wine 
merchant’s and other bills, and leave you free to deal with those 
London people.” 

_“You are very kind, my darling, but you will have no horse 
if Robin goes.” 
The good lady’s voice trembled as she uttered these words, but 
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Katty’s arms were pressed tighter and tighter round her mother’s 
neck, Their tears were now blended together, their hearts beat 
in unison, determined to sacrifice everything. 

Robin should be sent up to Dublin and sold; the coachman, 
stable-boy, und gardener should receive notice; “ everything shall 
be done, mamma,” said the brave girl, as she kissed her mother ; 
“but Fairy Lawn must be saved.” 

Shall we take a look at the gentleman to whom this dreadful 
epistle was sent, and see what little trouble it gives him? Frank 

hillips was one of those men who had a happy knack of throw- 
ing his cares on other people's shoulders; at school, he had some 
one to write his Latin exercise or lend him a key; in the army, 
his servant contrived to manage the duns. But if we have pointed 
out his carelessness and want of energy, the reader must not con- 
clude that Frank Phillips was a bad man; doubtless, if he had 
been sent adrift on the world a few years ago with only a few 
shillings in his pocket, his capacity for mental and physical work 
would be very different now. We may see him with some am- 
bition, with an active mind full of ideas, with a knowledge of the 
world and the different characters who live in it, but at present 
we see but the easy, good-natured harum-scarum, gilded over 
with the manners of a gentleman. The only thing likely to move 
Frank Phillips out of his groove was his horses ; he broke in his 
own chargers, and was looked upon as an authority on horseflesh. 
No one ever saw him on any but a good stepper, and all acknow- 
ledged that he was at home in the saddle. In other respects, he 
was a pigeon likely to become a prey to the nearest hawk, which, 
taking into account the close proximity of the Ballydy attorney, 
there was not much reason to expect that the supply would im any 
way interfere with the demand. 

“Well, you old humbug,” said his master to the factotum 
Fogerty, as the latter came hat in hand to have a few words. 
“What's up now?” 

“Faith, nothing much, Misther Frank, only I was wishful to 
say a word or two to your honor.” 

“Let us hear, then, what it is,” said the young gentleman, as 
he watched the last puff of smoke from his cigar mingle with the 
rippling waters. 

“JT wanted to ask your honor, when you were in forin’ parts, 
did you see Misther Arthur anywhere about?” 

“ Who do you mean—Mr. Arthur Fosbery ” 

“ Why, yes, and nobody else.” 

“No, Fogerty, I have not. Has he gone out to India, do you 
know ?” 


“Faith, Misther Frank, the duckens a bit of me can tell you, 
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though I heerd the very indentical place last week, as luck would 
have it. But I know he has gone to forin’ parts, anyhow.” 

Frank Phillips laughed at Fogerty’s very vague information. 

“Tt was not to America, then?” 

“Oh, laws, no, sur; sure, I would not be after forgetting it if 
it war. When I war in Dublin last week, sure, who should I 
meet but the owld lady, Mrs. Beauchamp, sailing down Sackville- 
street, bedad, sur, in best bib and tuggery. Sure, sur, the first 
moment I laid eyes on her I says to myself says I, that’s the owld 
dowager as sure as I am a living man. 

Frank Phillips laughed very heartily as Fogerty described his 
interview with Mrs. Beauchamp; and walking to a rustic seat, 

uested the old man to give him full particulars. Fogerty was 
‘treated by {all parties who visited Fairy Lawn as an old con- 
fidential servant, and he naturally supposed that he should be re- 
cognised by Mrs. Beauchamp, who, some two years ago, in her 
brother's, Mr. Fosbery’s lifetime, was a very constant visitor at 
Boydsville and Fairy Lawn, but that lady’s memory was not so 
clear as Fogerty supposed; besides, a ah coming direct from 
Cheltenham, where she had served up to her every morning as 
regularly as her buttered toast, the Daily Mercury, with its column 
of Irish news, now and then of so sensational a nature as to in- 
terfere with her digestion, and cause her to tremble for her six 
houses in Dublin, was likely to put an erroneous construction on 
Mr. Fogerty’s “Yarra, good-morrow to your ladyship,” and 
doubtless to attribute to him some designs on her life and pro- 
perty; but Fogerty was not to be put off by the lady’s absence of 
memory, and to his second rejoinder, “ Oh, vo, vo, then don’t you 
know me?” she begged to be excused any further introduction 
except through the medium of a policeman, which, fortunately 
for Fogerty’s safety, was not to be found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The indignant lady called him a fellow in a tone of 
voice quite unfamiliar to the confidential servant, declaring at the 
same time that had she been in England she would be protected 
by a policeman before this. Fogerty denied the insinuation, 
reminding Mrs. Beauchamp that he was servant at Mr. Phillips's, 
of Fairy Lawn, for over thirty years, and the last time her mare 
ship was visiting she sent him (Fogerty) for the doctor in the 
middle of the mght. 

“Well, Fogerty, did you ask Mrs. Beauchamp about Mr. 
Arthur Fosbery ?” 

“Faith, I did, your honor. Sure, if it war not for that the 
divil a bit of me would go within an ass’s roar of the dowager.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Qh, your honor, it is sore sorrow news. Shesaysas how Mr. 
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Arthur never sent her a bit of writing, but she heard that all the 
white people—glory be to the Lord !—died that war in this place 
of some disease or other, and sure Misther Arthur must be amon 
them. He was a favourite with every one who knew him, Misther 
Frank. Bedad, sir,” said Fogerty, warming to his subject, “ if 
he was as poor as Job he was one of the owld stock, and a gintle- 
man to the backbone, and his father before him.” 

“Nonsense, Fogerty, you must be dreaming about Mr, 
Arthur.” ; 

“ Now, the Lord be praised !” said Fogerty, looking quite scared 
at his master; “how did your honor get to’know it? Sure it was 
myself that was last night. Not a word of a lie in it.” 

Fogerty was now in full swing; he had no wish to give his 
master an account of his dream, but as Frank knew all about it— 
at least, so Fogerty imagined—he would give him full par- 
ticulars. 

“ And so you dreamt that Mr. Arthur was going to get married” 
said Frank. 

“ Sorry I was for the same dream, because, you know, Misther 
paseng: it ain’t lucky to dream of weddings, it’s the sign of 

eath.” 

“Why, you old hypocrite, how can you tell what sign it is?” 

“Qh, sure, your honour, everybody knows that. Faith, then, 
Tom Scanlan, who has people from far and near come to see him, 
would tell you the same thing; Tom, your honor, could tell the 
whys and wherefores of every dream you could think of from 
Monday morning to Saturday night.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said his master, casting away the 
remnant of his cigar, “that you believe every dream that enters 
your silly old noddle? It appears to me that you are always 
dreaming. It would have served you right if Mrs. Beauchamp 
found a policeman and gave you an opportunity of dreaming in 
gaol. I don’t wonder that she was alarmed at the sight of such a 
desperate-looking fellow.” 

“Now, Misther Frank, you’re joking me, for I know well 
enough you'd be the first to bring me out of the stone-jug if I 
was taken up, but faith, in throath, as it was only to ask a few 
words about poor Misther Arthur Fosbery—God rest his soul, he 
war too good for this wicked world! There, your honor, is the 
lunch-bell. But whisper here, Misther Frank,” said Fogerty, as 
his master advanced towards the house, “ you'll promise not to tell 
anything about Misther Arthur to the mistress or Miss Katty, 
won't you now, sur? For. you see, poor things, they have their 
own troubles; and sure, sur, it’s not the likes of myself that would 
make them any bigger.” 
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Fogerty only received the assurance that all would be right 
from his master. He was now and then the source of some 
amusement to Frank, more particularly in giving a description of 

ple he disliked; he was man-of-all-work since his late master’s 

eath, and when he met with Frank Phillips at the lake-side was on 
his way to Carra, on some very pargicular business for his mistress. 
‘Notwithstanding the old man’s simplicity, he had a sharp look-out 
for the Ballydy attorney, whom he declared would tell lies as fast 
asa horse would trot, and would continue to do so if the devil 
himself were dead. 

When Frank Phillips entered the dining-room his mother and 
sister had some luncheon before them, trying very hard, in solemn 
silence, to keep each other in countenance. He walked to his 
place at the head of the table, and having helped himself to a 
portion of the joint before him, filled a glass of sherry from the 
decanter by way of an appetiser. 

“Why, mother, what a Quaker’s meeting you have here, Kit 
looking as grave as an undertaker, and Pluto at her feet would 
not raise his eyes even for this slice of mutton. You seem in the 
blues, too, Mrs. Phillips; what is it all about? JI had better get 
the ague so as to keep up the chorus.” Immediately Frank caused 
his hands to shake and his lips to chatter. “ Now for your medi- 
cine-chest, Kit, here is a patient ready for you.” 

Katty took no notice of her brother’s nonsense. He would hear 
nothing of their little arrangements to clear off the debt. The 
sale of Robin would be carried on without his knowledge. Even 
if he had known, could he feel the bitter pangs which now rent 
the mind of mother and daughter? Fairy Lawn, so identified 
with the Phillipses, with all its pleasant recollections of the happ 
days spent in the quaint old mansion! The mother could loo 
back to the time she left the gaiety of Dublin Castle, gladly 
changing all the glare of viceregal pomp for the quiet, rural sim- 
plicity of this dear old spot; and since then what a life of useful- 
ness had been hers; who was there within five miles of her that 
needed assistance in vain? what an amount of sorrow had she 
turned into joy! All this happiness, this real happiness of making 
others happy, was now to be given up for ever, for, apart from 
Fairy Lawn, she had no existence. 

- I say, Kit,” said the invalid, as he helped himself to another 
ease ~ sherry, “have you got any quinine in your medicine- 
chest ?” 

“Yes, Frank. Why?’ 

“Because I shall want some presently. Nothing like it for the 
apue. Six grains for a dose. Make a note of* that, I advise you, 

you wish to obtain some eminence at dosing the public. hat 
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a first-class doctor’s wife you would make, certainly. By Jove! 
Carrington, of the Innisfallens, would have given any amount of 
money to have you in the regiment as assistant-surgeon.” 

“ Really, Frank,” said the young lady, by no means enjoying 
~ joke, “you are very ridiculous. You gee mamma is not 
well,” 

Frank turned quickly round. 

“What is the matter, mother? Shall I go over for Sharp?” 

“ No, dear; it is only a headache.” 

_ Tf you don’t wish him to come over, he might send something, 
I'll ring to have the horse brought round.” 

“No, Frank, there is no occasion,” said Mrs. Phillips, trying to 
rouse herself. 

“You are looking very ill, mother. What is it all about, Kit? 
Come, tell me,” said Frank, showing something more than his 
usual energy. 

“J fancy mamma has been very much annoyed about that 
letter.” 

“What letter do you mean?” 

“ Messrs. Guest’s.” 

“You should take no notice of what those people say, mother,” 
said Frank, standing up from his chair. “It is their trade to 
write such things. Had I any notion of this, I would have lit my 
pipe with the letter before you had seen it.” Frank spoke with 
some emphasis, leaning his elbow on the mantelpiece and directly 
facing his mother. “I should like to go to London and show 
them what little impression it made upon me. If my father was 
living, they would not write such a letter; but they fancy I am 
some tender chicken on whose tail they can throw salt ad libitum. 
I am going to Carra, mother, so you had better see Sharp. I'll 
ask him to dinner, if you like.” 

But Mrs. Phillips could say nothing. She and Katty were 
rather beside themselves at the boldness evinced by Frank; they 
were proud of him as he walked towards the door. Had he asked 
half the parish to dinner at the time, the fond mother would have 
made no objection. 

“Dinner at the usual hour, mother, I suppose?” said Frank, 
leaving the room. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T will call on Kennedy about this letter as I am on the way. 
He will make everything right.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Mrs. Phillips, leaning back in her 


chair, as if relieved of no little anxiety. 











GOLDEN-HAIRED HILDA. 


Evil or good may be better or worse 
In the human heart, but the mixture of each 


Is a marvel and a curse. 
R. B. Brownie. 


I waD slept heavily, and waking with a start, passed my hand 
over my forehead, and rebuked myself not only for feeling re- 
freshed, but for having slept at all. With words of self-reproach 
on my lips, I turned my opening eyes on Sister Hilda, who, stand- 
ing before the glass, fitted two dimpled knuckles into the waist of 
a black serge dress, and contemplated the result with satisfaction. 

It was the first decent gown she had ever possessed, and she wore 
it in honour of our father’s funeral. 

My beautifulwhite, grand Hilda, with her tragedy queen 
manner, and 


Hair, such a wonder of flix and floss, 
Freshness and fragrance—floods of it too! 


I lay staring at her for ten minutes, and then as she reduced:a 
refractory ringlet to subordination, she became aware that she was 
watched. 

“Get up, Annette, do, and don’t look at me in that stupid way. 
I’ve been dressed these two hours, and I’ve been awake all night, 
wondering and thinking of the strange thing that’s going to happen 
tous. Don’t you care? You don’t seem to.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be better if we both tried to think a little more of 
the next world instead of this, for to-day at least?” 

“Thank you, I don’t seem to care to look beyond Wearington 
just at present. I’m so dreadfully afraid we shall make fools of 
ourselves when we get there. I shall feel awkward and stupid, 
and I know you'll seem so.” 

_ By way of answer I raised myself on my elbow, and looking her 
in the face : 

“Hilda,” said I, “don’t you think you're very odd? Not being 
sorry, I mean.” 

“T don’t know about being odd; but I think you're very silly,” 
so a toss of the head which was quite regal, and became her 


y- 
The subject dropped, not to be resumed; but I retain my belief 
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in her indifference to the bereavement we had just then sys- 
tained. 

Later in the day, our father dily laid in his grave beneath the 
chancel window, we journeyed towards our new home in company 
with our guardian, an ancient friend, in whose family we were to 
find a refuge. From end to end of eighteen weary years we had 
never journeyed beyond our Cumberland hills and dales, and it 
was a puzzle whether weariness or the stupefaction produced b 
novelty prevailed when night overtook us in the south of England 
town, in which was situated Dr. Arnold’s substantial mansion of 
ivy-clothed red brick. 

An elderly, good-tempered-looking lady, introduced by Dr. 
Arnold as his wife, folded us in the first motherly embrace we had 
ever known, and, without much waste of words, led us to the two 
pretty rooms prepared as our respective dormitories. Hitherto 
we had shared the same apartment, and this new arrangement was 
a great change to us, producing a separation which widened as 
time went by. 

We arranged our dress and smoothed our hair, each in her 
separate room, and meeting as we crossed the broad oaken passage, 
went down-stairs to our fate with as much tranquillity as we could 
assume. 

The gas-lights in the hall shone on a handsome young man, who 
stood at the entrance to one of the rooms evidently awaiting our 
- descent. 

He smiled and offered his hand. 

“There’s not much need of ceremony, I should fancy. Of 
course you are the two Miss Leightons, and this is Frederick 
Arnold, the eldest hope of the house, who wishes to introduce 
himself and tea simultaneously to your notice.” 

We followed him into the dining-room, Hilda first, and I 
shrinking a little behind, for I was shy, and his free-and-easy 
manner was strange to me, and had not the effect of making me 
feel at home. . 

In the dining-room we met Mrs. Arnold and her second son, 
who made our acquaintance with less assurance than his brother. 

Aught of stiffness or embarrassment which Hilda might have 
felt thawed rapidly in the atmosphere in which she found herself. 
I gazed at her with mingled wonder and admiration. One short 
half-hour and she was talking and laughing with.these young men 
and their mother as if they had formed part of the same family for 

ears. How rarely her haughty grace became her when she 
ightened it as she did now with frequent flashing smiles! I was 
proud of poor Hilda, though I sat there silently and mourned alone 
for the one who slept on the windy Cumberland hillside. 
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The next day we saw more of our new home. Our guardian’s 
wife was very good to us, and it was not long before we to 
love Minnie, as we christened her, as dearly as we might the 
mother we had lost in childhood. She made some inquiries into 
the state of our education, and, a good deal scandalised at the 
ignorance her catechism elicited, proposed that we should continue 
our studies awhile in spite of our somewhat advanced age. To 
this we made no sort of objection, Hilda in particular being quite 
anxious that as little time as possihle should be lost in making her 
“like other people,” as she expressed it. So masters were en 
for one thing and another, and we, working pretty steadily, made, 
as I think, the best use of our advantages. 

Without being gay—for Dr. and Mrs, Arnold mixed but little 
in the society of the place—our life was a very happy and peaceful 
one, and our own social circle was sufficiently large to enable us to 
dispense with much intercourse with the world outside. I need 
hardly say that our intimacy with the sons of our guardian ripened 
bipsdly. Two lines of description must suffice for them. Frederick 
Arnold was handsome and charming, the spoiled darling of the 
house, and, like many another spoiled darling, none the better for 
being so. Edward, reserved, diffident, and wholly unlike his 
brother, required to be known to be appreciated. 

There was small wonder that a girl brought up in such seclusion 
as Hilda should fall in love with a young man like Frederick 
Arnold; it was a more surprising circumstance that he should re- 
turn her affection, as he certainly did. A soldier too, here one day, 
there another, he must have seen many fairer faces than my Hilda's, 
yet for all this he loved her! 

She was a strange girl, my sister, and the fits of passionate, un- 
— temper which she displayed contrasted with her grand 

on type of beauty in a manner which was novel and piquant. 
What inexhaustible amusement Frederick used to find in first 
eer her into a fury, and then with caressing hand soothing 
er gradually back to tranquillity. He thought he had tamed the 
beautiful panther, I suppose, or he would scarcely have asked her, 
as he did, to be his wife. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arnold had themselves married early in life, and . 
were, besides, too devotedly attached to their darling son to be the 
least disturbed at the announcement of his betroth 

So all things smiled on their future, and the only drawback was 
the frequent absence from home which Frederick’s regimental 
duties necessitated. Still there was a day to look forward to, not 
so very far distant, when parting should be no more for them, and 
Hilda accompany her husband wherever duty called him. 
Frederick had been from home some six months, when his 
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mother, entering the roon one morning with an open letter in her 
hand, proclaimed in onefbreath his expected return and the arrival 
on a visit of a niece of her own, who, though frequently invited 
had never stayed in the house since we became members of the 
ee 

“ She will be a very pleasant companion for you, I ex m 
dears,” said Mrs. Arnold, kindly. She is a Stiy secomelel 
fascinating girl, and an excellent musician. In this matter, Hilda, 
perhaps she may be of some use to you. You know how exceed- 
ingly fond of music Fred is. I own I should be gratified if you 
would take a little trouble about it.” 

Hilda, who had already for this very reason bestowed as much 
pains as possible on music, pouted a little, and remarked that she 
really didn’t see the good of wasting so much time on a thing 
which now-a-days was so cheap and attainable. 

“You can’t be always going to concerts, Hilda; and a good wife 

should neglect nothing that serves to make home either brighter 
or happier.” 
Hilda pouted again, and the conversation dropped; yet for 
many days I noticed that she practised more assiduously than ever, 
though having but little ear or voice the progress she made was 
very inconsiderable. 

The day came, and so did Frederick and Miss Lang, as Mrs, 
Arnold’s niece was called. 

A pretty little brunette, with bright eyes, and cheeks the colour 
of her pink muslin dress. How she and Frederick came to meet 
I don’t know, but they arrived together. They had arranged it 
so beforehand, I suppose ; it had never occurred to us before that 
they were cousins. I could not help being attracted by Miss 
Lang, between whom and Frederick there was a good deal of 
Sanily resemblance. She was so gay, so well assured, and said 
such pretty witty things in such a pretty arch manner, that it was 
next to impossible to resist her. , 

Amy Lang was a governess, and worked hard for her living, in 
spite of her saucy smiles and ringing laugh; but in her short, 
hard-won holiday, she could be as happy as a bird escaped from a 
- cage, rejoicing in the mere fact of liberty, and existence free from 
the trammels of daily toil. Without failing one atom in my 
allegiance to Hilda, my grand old Hilda, I loved dearly this 
bright little creature, who took possession of all our hearts with 
the air of an hereditary owner. We were all charmed with her 
singing. Managing her voice, which was a pure bell-like soprano, 
with infinite grace and skill, she trilled her French chansonettes, 
whilst Frederick, as though enchanted, leaned over the piano in @ 
way those who knew him less well might have fancied almost 
lover-like. 
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There was no harm in it. I acquit Frederick of even a 
momentary intention of pos reg, gpa feelings, but he couldn’t 
resist the temptation of teazing her a little, believing, poor fool, 
that a few soft, fond words from him, and she would be ai his own 

n. 

Certainly I must say for my sister that she never displayed her- 
self to less advantage that she did on this occasion. Her jealousy 
of Amy Lang was so undisguised that it might have amused 
others who loved her less well than I did. ere were times 
when she seemed as though she could no longer bear the house, as 
if its very atmosphere stifled her—when, carrying her lace-pillow 

into the garden, she would sit for hours, her long white fingers 
_ moving mechanically, the stillness unbroken, save by the hum of 
the summer insects and the faint echo from within of the refrain 
of some little French song. 

Alas! how all this comes back to me now; but in those days 
I was too happy, and, I am afraid, too selfishly engrossed with my 
happiness to watch my sister as narrowly as I should otherwise 
have done. 

Then, about this time, there came up out of the west towards 
Wearington a dreadful fever. 

From afar off we watched it, and shuddered at its nearer 
approach. It was of a malignant typhoid character, kuuwn in the 
ghastly nomenclature of the poor as the “ black death.” 

Little by little it crept upon us, and made itself known. Of 
small avail were our endeavours to hush up and disguise the fact 
that the black death was in the town, though it was true that, 
amongst us as a family, the ugly thing was never named. Living 
as much in the midst of it as Dr. Arnold did, the entire relaxation 
of a cheerful home was indispensable to him, and by one consent 
all topics of a gloomy character were avoided. So our evenings 
penne with music, laughter, and lively talk, a stranger might 

ve thought there was no such thing as fever within a hundred 
miles of Wearington. 

It was a strange time. 

And Hilda sat in the garden, her long fingers moving in and 
out among her lace-pins, listening to the booming of the funeral 
bell hard by; and Amy sat in the house, and laughed, and sang, 
and chatted with Fred, regardless of everything and everybody— 
regardless of Hilda’s face, which she perchance knew less well 
than I did. Her only fault was thoughtlessness—but of all faults 
perhaps thoughtlessness comes nearest to a crime. Fred was a 
cousin—a favourite cousin; he was engaged. Surely here was 
excuse sufficient for any amount of innocent flirtation. Besides, 
June—VOL. CXLVIII. NO. DCVI. 3A 
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‘Hilda never said a word’ was her answer to the very mild re. 
monstrance I thought well to address to her. 

It was many days before the fever entered our house; but when 
it did come, it chose as its victim our best beloved. 

Hilda’s agony had been intense, her grief passionate, when 
Frederick was first stricken down—all his misdemeanours were 
condoned, his trifling forgotten. 

Dr. Arnold’s firm refusal to permit her to see her lover was a 
great trial to her. It was a fact we all recognised, that her undis- 
ciplined temper and violent grief made her no fit attendant for a 
sick-room. Distinctly, but kindly, Dr. Arnold told her this, and 
from the moment that he did so, a marked change took place in 
the poor girl’s conduct. She used to speak very little; but to 
sit with lips set and vacant eyes, with her open Bible in front of 
her, not reading, nor turning a leaf, but reverentially regarding it 
as though it were some sort of talisman capable of affording pro- 
tection from invisible evil. 

Each day bore to Frederick a little bouquet culled from the 
choicest flowers the garden afforded, and each carried amidst its 
petals a tender message understood by those two—to which, alas, 
no answer ever came. 

Mrs. Arnold was much touched by her new manner, so 
strangely and unnaturally softened, and when Hilda, sitting at her 
feet, looked up at her with those wonderful, earnest, pleading 
eyes of hers, she could not find it in her heart to resist her 
entreaties to be allowed to see her betrothed for a few short 
minutes. Frederick was so much better, too, that his mother 
thought she should scarcely be doing wrong if she permitted her 
the-gratification of a short interview with him that evening. 

Eager with anticipation, it was with an evident effort that she 
controlled herself as the appointed hour drew near, and quite 
painful was her start when, shortly before the time, Mrs. Arnold 
entered the room. : 

My poor Hilda, it was your sister to whom Mrs. Arnold 
beckoned, and with a grave face led into the next room. 

“ Annette,” said she, “ who, save those who have to do with 
them, would credit the waywardness of men! Frederick abso- 
lutely refuses to see any one save his cousin Amy—says that she 
amuses him, and that he is really too weak to bear Hilda's temper 
—that the lesson will do her good.” an 

“For Hilda he cannot care the least,” I was beginning, 1m- 
patiently, when I raised my eyes and saw that Hilda herself was 
standing at the open door. 

She spoke with much calmness; but never, never, I fear, shall 
I forget the expression of her face. 
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I think, Minnie, that perhaps Fred’s right; it might be too 
exciting for us to meet at present—let Amy go; maybe, I shall 
ge him to-morrow.” 

And then she vanished from our sight. 


m 
Il. 


One of the shrubberies of the house skirted the churchyard, 
and all that bright summer evening, her long skirts brushing the 
dew from the flowers on either side, Hilda walked up and down, 
listening to the booming of the death-bell, and watching now and 
again a small sad procession wending its way towards an ever 
ready resting-place. 

Far into the evening she walked amongst the beech-trees, till I 
went to her, and, putting my arm round her waist, drew her, 
dank with the heavy mist, but yet against her will, into the 

lour, where, for semblance of comfort, we had lit a blazing 
Fre. We sat there silently till, Amy coming in, Hilda rose, de- 
cared herself tired, and said she should go to bed. 

She took herself off without kissing either of us; but she had 
stange ways sometimes. 

Dr. Arnold had been called to a village at some little distance, 
and Amy Lang and I sat up awaiting his return till nearly twelve 
dclock, when we resolved to go to bed, being well aware that I 
at least, who shared with Mrs. Arnold the fatigue of nursing both 
in our own house and out of it, had need that my strength should 
be husbanded for the morrow. 

To-night it was Mrs. Arnold’s turn to watch. She had already 
taken up her position in the sick-room, and, fearful of disturbing 
the invalid, I went straight to my own room without bidding her 
good-night. 

I remember now how I shivered as I went up the broad oak 
staircase, and wished, with a strange vague feeling of uneasiness, 
that some one very dear to me had been at home and able to 

a word of comfort. I have no wish to speak of myself more 

I can help, and it was so long after the time of which I write 

that I became the wife of Edward Arnold, that it is scarcely worth 

while to make any stronger allusion to him. Nevertheless, I 

must record my wish that he had not spent this bright autumn 

time in a walking tour in Switzerland! , 
I was a very light sleeper, and had, as I think, slept not more 

n two hours, when some slight noise aroused me, and, starting 

up im bed, I listened attentively. For a minute or two there wae 

t0 sound, and then I fancied I heard the creak of a board. Dr. 
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Arnold must have returned, I thought, and was now making his 
way as noiselessly as possible to Frederick’s room. In those days 
of sickness, in order that I might be warned by the slightest 
sound, the door of my room stood open. I wished to exchange 
word with my guardian as he passed, and, hastily throwing on my 
dressing-gown, I stepped into the passage. My room, like most 
of the others, opened into a corridor running the entire length of 
the house, and terminating at either end with a staircase, one 
leading to the sitting-rooms, and the other communicating with 
the surgery, kept locked. 

I did not think it necessary to take a light, for I knew every 
inch of that house right well; besides, the moon would be up 
now, and should shine through the window opposite the surgery 
staircase. 

The instant [ crossed the threshold it did shine through, cold, 
and white, and brilliant, on something that flashed, and shimmered, 
and trembled for an instant, and then was absorbed into the utter 
darkness, and the moon shone but on the first step of the polished 
staircase, making it look as though a dead corpse lay across it. 

There was no sound. 

I could not make it out, and though not frightened, a strange 
shuddering came over me as it had done once before that evening. 
I crept back into bed; but important though I knew it was that I 
should obtain some rest, I endeavoured in vain to compose myself 
to sleep. Each minute I fancied I heard the creaking of some 
mysterious board, and I finally resolved to get up and pay a visit 
to Mrs. Arnold, in order to set my mind at rest about her and her 

atient, : 

, I opened the door and entered without noise. Dear old Minnie 
sat in a chair beside the bed, and it seemed to me that nurse and 
patient. both slept, but I suppose I was mistaken, for as I ap 
proached she opened her eyes, and whispered softly : 

“T’m not asleep, my dear, I assure you, but every now and then 
I just close my eyes to rest them. How strange it is the doctor 
doesn’t return. I thought I heard him just now.” 

I inquired for Frederick, and she told me that he had now been 
for above an hour in a sweet sleep, that when he awoke she should 
give him his medicine, and that then she hoped he might sleep 
again. 

a7 And I shouldn’t be surprised,” she continued, “if I dropped 
asleep myself for awhile; he can call me if he wants me, you 
know, but it’s my belief he will sleep till morning. And, my 
dear,” she went on, “you can’t think how thankful and happy 
Fred has made me feel. Before he went to sleep he told me how 
sorry he was to have been so unkind and perverse about Hilda; 
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and, after all, he said he was convinced Amy Lang’s singing had 
jven him a headache; and sothen I told him how well Hilda had 
oo: it, and how admirably altogether she has behaved of late, 
and he was quite touched, and begged me to allow her to come 
and see him the first thing in the morning, when he will do his 
best to obtain her forgiveness.” . 
Dear Minnie’s eyes were wet with bappy tears. I kissed them 


y till the morning. 

hen I arose soft rain was falling, and all between the church- 
yard and house was one thick, steamy mist. Such a damp, un- 
wholesome morning! “ We shall have more of the fever if this 
weather lasts,” thought I, as I finished my dressing leisurely, and 
then walked down the passage to Frederick’s room. As I did 80, 
Iremembered that wt momentary glitter I had seen the night 
before, and speculated on the possibility of its being summer 
lightning. 

I rather wondered Mrs. Arnold had not been to call me, but 
concluded that she and the invalid had both passed an undisturbed 
night, and I was, therefore, not surprised when I entered the room 
to find her still sleeping soundly. 

‘I turned towards the bed to see if Frederick, too, slept—stay, 
_ sleep?—so still, so white—no, not white, worse far than 
that ! 

How I preserved my senses at that moment is a mystery to 
myself, but I know that without uttering a sound I walked up to 
the bed and looked at him—at it. 

Death and I saw too much of one another now-a-days for me 
not to be able to greet him as a familiar acquaintance; but there 
was something awfully different about this too. 

I wonder why I wiped that froth from his mouth, and tried to 
unclench those poor tightly clenched hands, and arranged the 
counterpane so as to screen that face from his mother’s chair. 

Heavens, how she slept ! 

eting between her and that, I kissed her gently till she 
woke. 

“Minnie,” said I, “forgive me for startling you, but I fancy I 
hear the doctor calling you. Do go to him, dear, as eg as 

1 can, he must have just returned. I'll look after Frederick, 
is not awake yet.” 

Exclaiming’ that she didn’t suppose she had been asleep more 

half an hour, she started from her seat and left the room. 
That very instant even I seized the glass which stood by the medi- 
cine hetthe on the little table beside the bed. I looked not, smelt 
Tot, but there was no harm surely in rinsing it out with a little 
fair water, and substituting for the empty phial another empty 
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one which had contained a similar medicine. I dare say there 
were six or seven on the mantelpiece. 

Then I heard Mrs. Arnold’s step in the passage, and I went out 
to meet her, shutting the door behind me carefully. 

“Fred still sleeps,” [ said, “and you shall have some breakfast 
before you go back. Nurse Rapton will be up-stairs in a few 
minutes, and can go to him.” 

So I coaxed her down-stairs in spite of her protestations, By- 
the-bye, the doctor had not returned. It must have been my 
fancy, she assured me. 

e were lingering in the dining-room, she, and Amy Lang, 
and I, for Hilda had not yet appeared, when one of the servants 
came to the door, and beckoning to me, I was able to leave the 
room ee by the others. 

Outside was Mrs. Rapton, the nurse, suddenly endued with a 
very solemn voice and manner. 

“Miss Annette,” said she, “it has pleased the Lord to take Mr. 
Fred to himself.” 

With how little of effort do women deceive! I gave a slight 
scream, and ejaculated : 

“ Frederick dead !—when ?” 

“T take it, miss,” she continued, “he must have been removed 
in the night; but it’s mortal strange that his ma, sitting up with 
him, didn’t notice. It must have been after half-past twelve, for 
he took his medicine reg’lar, as I see by the bottle, which was 
empty. Well, poor lamb, he had what nussing could do; but 
never thought myself he’d come over it.” 

7! What 1s to be done, Mrs. Rapton?” I inquired, as calmly as I 
could. 

“ How beautifully you do take it, Miss Leighton, “ you're 
born nuss! Well, there ain’t much to be done; as I say, it’s no 
use ’arrowing the doctor’s feelings or his poor ma’s more than we 
can help. T’ll go and make him as comfortable as I can, and you 
tell the young ladies and that poor dear, which it breaks my heart 
to think of, sitting in there eating her breakfast.” 

I was wonderfully supported that day. 

How I got through the awful half-hour in which I made Frede- 
rick’s distracted mother and cousin aware of their loss I can hardly 
now tell. The events of that day so crowded upon one another 
that I quite lost the power of remembering or even feeling any 
one thing acutely. 

I own I shrank from seeing Hilda, but there was no time for 
deliberation, and I went straight to her room. She was still in 
bed but awake, for she was sitting up, and had her eyes fixed on 
her open Bible. She raised them as I entered, and for the first 
time in our lives they sank beneath mine. I came near to her. 
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“ Sister,” I said, “in this world you and Frederick Arnold will 
never meet more—pray God”—and I laid my hand on the open 


Bible—“ if perhaps you may meet in heaven.” 


No cry, no sound escaped her, only somewhat I could not hear 


she muttered. I touched her shoulder, it was deadly cold, and 


she exclaimed, sharply: 

“ Don’t touch me, I’m ill—very ill.” 

And she lay back on the bed and moaned. 

I stood there for a little while staring and wondering at the 
strangeness of the sensations I experietbed with regard to her— 


‘not pity, scarcely love—more, I think, a kind of dreadful 
curiosity. 


Presently, however, the fact that she was suffering forced itself 
on me, I could not neglect’her, lying there helpless in her dumb 
misery. I would fetch Mrs. Rapton, I thought, for I felt a de- 
cided aversion to bringing her into contact with Frederick’s 
mother; and as to my own hands, they felt tied, numbed, almost 

ralysed. 

Alter all, what did I know? Nothing. What had I to tell? 
soy; had I seen? Nothing, save one bright gleam of—golden 

wr! 

As I left the room, on the very threshold of the door, an awful 
face confronted me. Dr. Arnold had returned. 

Ere I had time to hazard a conjecture as to what he had dis- 


covered or suspected, he had seized me by the wrist and dragged 


me into that room, and, turning the key we were alone together, 
he and I, and God! 
“ Annette,” said he after awhile, in a low broken voice. And 


T looked up at him, and something of his soul there was which, 
- beaming through his dear kind old face, the best and tenderest I 


ever knew, caused me to cross the floor at a bound, and throwing 
myself in his arms, sob out to him my whole story and my 
sickening fears. 

He put me gently from him. 

“ Suspicions—fears—Annette! Alas, if mine were but suspi- 
sions!” He touched with his finger that phial which I had placed 
myself on the chimney-piece. ‘ Who filled this from the bottle 
in my surgery broke the glass stopper, which remains in fragments 
beside it. And of para use your washing it, my poor child. 
Whilst it remains glass that phial will keep the odour of what it 
has contained, and well for us it is, that that old nurse is not 
only ignorant but a fool.” 

After that there was a long silence, and then he said, “ What 
good can it do?—can it bring that back again? Only you and I, 
my poor Annette, and we suffer alike.” 
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The conflict was over, my heart began to beat again, and we 
clasped hands together in perfect faith. 

Later in the day he and I stood by the bedside of my sister, 
Dr. Arnold was ghastly pale, and the hand which took Hilda’s 
was cold as death itself. Still his calmness never forsook him— 
not even when he silently called my attention to my sister’s right 
hand, around which was wrapped carelessly a white handkerchief, 
Gently yet firmly he unrolled the bandage, and exposed to my 
view a yet unhealed cut on the forefinger. There was small need 
of words. Without them we both knew full well that it was such 
a cut as might have been produced by a glass-stoppered bottle. 

From the first there were but slight hopes of Hilda’s recovery. 
I shut myself up with her almost entirely—such was my horror 
lest any one should catch and profit by the words which fell from 
her frantic lips ; but I might have spared myself the pain; her talk 
was but of flowers, flowers, always flowers, save that now and 
again she would try to sing with mournful failing voice a little 
song of Amy Lang’s that we all knew full well. She never re- 
gained entire consciousness; but a deathly stupor succeeding the 
wild paroxysms of madness, she passed away from amongst us 
without word spoken or sign made. 

Like a broken lily she lay there, far more exquisitely beautiful 
than she had ever been in life. Her illness had been so sudden, 
so brief, that her form had lost none of its roundness, and on her 
pillow lay, like a saint’s aureola, her long, long golden hair. 

They opened the shutters a little, and the sun kissed the white 
forehead of the dead girl, and lit up that long bright hair. 

I turned sick and giddy. Oh, my proud, fair Hilda! once 
before I had seen that glimmer. 

We laid her beside her lover, under the beech-trees of Wear- 
ington, and fain, fain would we who know, bury in their graves 
the memory of the past. 

Often during Dr. Arnold’s lifetime were he and I used to 
trace link by link that fatal story of undisciplined love and jea- 
lousy—sometimes half arguing ourselves into the belief that it was 
a spectre conjured up by our fevered imagination, and at others 
viewing with ‘udiciel coillioness the evidences of Hilda’s guilt. 

Since then many weaty years have come and gone. My hus- 
band and I have left Wearington; the ghosts of the past seldom 
now-a-days encroach on our path; but there is one face, good 
and kind as I admit it to be, which when I see overwhelms me 
with a flood of recollections fraught with pain. 

We seldom meet. Between Amy Lang and me there lies for 
ever the silent shadow of two graves. 











THE ADVENTURES OF A FARCE. 
Boox I. 
xv. * 
A FORETASTE OF DAMNATION, 


CHURCH-BELLS inviting the inhabitants of the parish of St. 
James's to early matins floated into the eretetbert <: evident 
the fact that a Saturday night had witnessed the gentle thrusting 
of me beneath the pillow, and that Sunday morning had dawned 
upon this heaven-regarding metropolis. 

How do actresses spend their Sundays? 

Alas! a description of how Norah Fitzgerald spent hers will 
only afford a comment on the fact already sufficiently obvious, 
that she had very little in common with the members of her pro- 
fession generally, and will leave the delightful question proposed 
still unsolved and mysteriously interesting. 

First of all, then, Norah got up. And having donned a be- 
coming morning costume, had brought to her a slight refection of 
coffee and anchovy toast; which modest meal despatched, the 
communicative Milly made her appearance from an adjoining 
room, and the mysterious rites of the toilet commenced. It takes 
a long time to dress a woman, but particularly her hair, and, not- 
- withstanding the dexterous manipulation of Miss Milly, some 

hours passed before Norah was fully equipped, and ready to go 
out. bf those hours (they were nearly two in number) twenty 
minutes were devoted to the before-mentioned hair, and twenty 
minutes more to the selection of gloves. How the rest of the time 
is to be accounted for you may guess for yourself, for I'll divulge 
no more of the mysteries. 

The timepiece was chiming eleven minus a quarter, for the 
enlightenment of Gerald Fitzgerald and the Gentoos, when Norah 
entered the sitting-room. The patriot was devouring devilled 
kidneys (a luxury for which he has always evinced a decided 
weakness) and imbibing chocolate ; but he immediately ceased in 
these occupations as his daughter approached. He drew his 
napkin across his mouth, swallowed a partially masticated portion 
of kidney, and kissed his daughter's forehead, which she held 
down to bin for that purpose. 

“ An’ how are ye this mornin’, darlin’? I heard last night 
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that ye wern’t as well as your poor old fawther ’ud wish ye to 
be,” he asked, with genuine anxiety in his tone. 

“Thank you, father, I feel quite well to-day.” 

“Throth, an’ ye look it too. Be the powers, Norah, I’m proud 
of you—proud—proud.” And he placed his-arm round her waist, 
patted her delicately gloved hand with that unfortunate palm of 
his from which quarterly instalments of hush money had not yet 
eradicated all the feeling. 

“It’s very wrong of you, sir, to encourage vanity in your 
daughter.” 

“Vanity be—I mane—I beg yer pardon, Norah ; but yer not 
capable of it. You're your fawther’s own choild—the most com- 
petent litherary man in London, I don’t care where the other is, 
and no more vain about it than if I was a printer’s divil. Vain, 
indeed. But Norah, darlin’, sit down, I want to spake to ye 
about something sarious; and 7 

“Now papa, dear, just finish your breakfast. You shouldn't 
undertake two serious things together. Besides, dear, I can’t 
stay now. I’m late as it is,” 

F itzgerald shook his head ominously. Glanced reproachfully 
at Norah’s portrait, and recommenced his attack upon the kidneys 
with amazing vigour. 

At this juncture her ladyship’s brougham drew up at the door, 
and taking with her a large prayer-book of a most uncompromising 
High Church appearance, she left her father to his meal and drove 
away. 

ow possibly you know what Norah did with her Sundays. 
The smart conveyance never stopped till it arrived at the entrance 
of the Church of All the Martyrs, situated in a street close to 
Regent's Circus, and famous all over the town for the manner in 
which divine worship was conducted. That is to say, the cele- 
brated Mr. Rudge, the composer, was paid two thousand pounds 
per annum, in consideration of which sum he found the music, 
paid the choir, and conducted the musical part of the ceremony, 
presiding at the organ himself. No doubt a great many of the 
worshippers at the Church of All the Martyrs were devout per- 
sons; but it is alsoa matter beyond doubt that the great majority of 
the audience (for it would be the merest affectation to call it any- 
thing else) sat out the three hours of service in exactly the same 
spirit as they would sit out a performance of “ La Traviata.” They 
came to hear Rudge play Mozart, and to hear Rudge’s chcristers 
sing him. When they went home, they discussed Rudge and 
Mozart and the choristers, and thought that young Gubbins’ voice 
was failing, and that Brown’s top notes were magnificent. But as 
for worshipping God in that building—bless you! they never 
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thought of it. And to the present day, if you happen to drop in 
there at even-song, I warrant me you will be amused to see how 
large a portion of the congregation rushes out the moment the 
anthem is over, and how very few remain to hear the Rev. Mr. 
Bibbs deliver himself of saintly platitudes for twenty minutes. 

Possibly Norah’s motives for worshipping at the Church of All 
the Martyrs were not of the same kind,gs those of the majority. 
When she lived in Hunter-street, she made it a point to attend 
once a day at the Foundling Chapel, and perhaps the habit of 
worship was found difficult to get rid of. Or were there other 
reasons? It’s generally believed in the profession that only “ heavy 
fathers” attend service on the Sabbath, and it is unkindly alleged 
that they do so in order to sport their deep bass voices in the 
responses. But who will detect the motives of our Norah as she 
drives up alone to the church-door, as her coachman touches his 
hat, as the beadle bobs, as the lovely creature sails to her accus- 
tomed place, and, sinking gracefully down upon the unsympathetic 
flags, /—, lost in silent prayer—the devotest and comeliest of 
saints 

On these Sunday excursions of hers Fitzgerald looked unap- 

rovingly, and could never be induced to join his daughter. 
atever his ungreetful offspring might do, he would never 
forseek the chorch of his fawthers, bedad. The mode of worship 
at the Church of All the Martyrs was his particular aversion, and 
he has frequently gone out of-his way while orating at the Marley 
Bow to describe it as “a basthard Catholocism—a mane imitation 
of the most beautiful an’ sublime faith of ancient or modern toimes 
—a faith rich in a thousand historical mimories, and endeared to 
the heart of man by the tinderest associations.” So, while Norah 
knelt among several hundred miserable but fashionable sinners 
near the Circus, Gerald remained behind, and wrote Tory leaders 
to his heart’s content. 

I had been quietly replaced on the sideboard before Norah left 
the room, and when Fitzgerald had finished his repast, he had a 
look at the four of us, and selecting me for inspection, sat down 
and commenced my perusal. ‘ 

’Twas the saddest moment of my life. It comprises the most 
' wretched episode in my history. So sad and so wretched as to 
justify the heading of this chapter. Not a year ago had I been 
judged by the same critic in a certain parlour in Hunter-street. 
And what was the critic’s verdict upon that occasion? Why, that 
the genius of Shakspeare, Sheridan, Congreve, and Goldsmith 
brought into a focus, might possibly have accomplished the pro- 
duction of a similar work, but that no other conceivable combina- 
tion could. What are we to believe then? Why, simply that on 
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that occasion. Fitzgerald hadn’t read me at all, and that his opinion 
was merely given with the idea of flattering and pleasing Peveril, 
It has been remarked before that Fitzgerald was a good critic, 
And so he was. When uninfluenced by any feeling of any kind, 
his opinion on a book was a valuable opinion. But how many 
times during his lifetime did he deliver such criticisms? He was 
a good critic; but he was an unscrupulous man. And his open 
challenge to his; literary brethren generally was, “Scratch me and 
I'll scratch you.” So that when a very favourable notice of 
“Things not Generally Known” appeared in the World, you may 
be quite sure that it was race by Mr. O'Flynn; and when 
O’Flynn’s book on Optical Delusions made its appearance, you 
might reasonably attribute the eulogistic comments on that work 
in the Flag that Braved to the ready pen of Mr. Fitzgerald. And 
how any man could reconcile it to his conscience to praise O’ Flynn’s 
Optical Delusions I leave you to determine. 

With that amazing rapidity which is gained by practice, Fitz- 
gerald perused sheet after sheet. 

“Hum, hum, hum. Poor divil hasn’t the laste conception of 





what stage business in a farce means——” 
“Hum, hum, hum. Worse an’ worse. What a splendid op- 
portunity for a situation thrown away |——” 


“Hum, hum, hum. Oh, faix, I never read anything more 
miserable than that tag. Lame an’ impotent conclusion, sure 
enough——” 

“ Av’ still it’s not a bad plot—at laste not bad for anything in- 
vinted in England. ‘They order this matter better in France,’ as 
the author of the ‘Sintimental Journey’ would observe.” 

The venerable old sinner having thus consigned me to oblivion, 
detached my title-page, and on the back of it jotted down a rough 
sketch of the plot. : 

“ Faix, an able man may be able to make a dacent thing out of 
it,” said he. 

Thereupon he drew out his pocket-book, and transferred the 
sketch on the title-page to that repository. It was my very soul. 
And henceforth transmigrated, I was to follow the devious foot- 
steps of Mr. Fitzgerald. On the dialogue of Peveril he penned 
the short but decisive opinion, “ Won’t do;” and having thus 
satisfied his conscience, he put up his writing materials and left the 
house. 

But be sure, Mr. Fitzgerald, though your dishonest act and 
possibly dishonest intention regarding Peveril’s farce may cause 
thee not the slightest mental anguish, thou wilt one day regret it 
bitterly. 


Who can redeem from wretchedness and ruth 
Men true to falsehood’s voice, false to the voice of truth ? 
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XVI. 


OF CRIPS, THE CYNIC. 


Dr1oGENEs Crips married for love. And that is how he became 
acynic. In his bachelor days he was # believing, confiding, gay, 
unsuspecting mortal as any within the four seas. From early youth 
he had been connected in some humble capacity with the stage. 
But not the knowledge of the unreality of stage business, not the 
yellowness of sunsets, not the made-up-ishness of smiles, not the 
solidity of blushes, not the emptiness of goblets, not the sociability 
of demons, nor the uncharitableness of angels, had in any way 
undermined Crips’s firm faith in the honesty of human nature, 
male and female. Indeed, it may be said that the very fact of 
living amid all these indicated unrealities accounted in some 
measure for the absence of all scepticism, For after all there is no 
one so natural—that is to say, so believing—as the one living amid 
idealised realities and breathing an atmosphere of art. She, the 
miserable drudge, following from year’s end to year’s end that 
gaudy circus van as it crawls through remote and at times unsym- 
pathetic provinces, is ten times nearer that which God and nature 
intended her to be than your stockbroker’s wife, whose mercenary 
and superficial show intensifies ‘the vulgarity of Bloomsbury, or 
your a eve duchess in Mayfair, who, with a most amazing pro- 
fession of love for art and for nature too, knows sympathetically as 
little of either as does Biddy Maloney, who, noisiest of her tribe, 
presides over the destinies of a fish-stall in Billingsgate. 

“ Ah, respectability,” as Joe used to remark to Bill, pitching 
aside his brushes and stretching his weary arms, “ respectability, 
my dear Bill, is the most terrible of the current words, and stands 
for the most horrible of ideas. It is the image which the impious 
Philistines have set up, and 

But clearly this is a digression. And Mr. Crips has been kept 
waiting, a condition, however, to which, in his official capacity as 
doorkeeper, he is not quite unaccustomed. 

In those early and festive days of Crips’s bachelorhood he was 
in the habit of visiting at the on of a Mr. Body, who kept a 
waste-paper shop in one of the numerous streets running off Drury- 
lane. This same Mr. Body had a wife, for whom Crips enter- 
tained the very highest admiration compatible with honesty and 
respectability. Deriving a great deal of his knowledge of polite 
society from the comedies which he had from time to time seen 
produced, Crips considered it no crime to entertain this admira- 
tion; nor, indeed, did he entertain it to anything like the extent 
which those pictures of life would permit. His passion was of 
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the most orthodox, undemonstrative, and silent description, and 
never resulted in anything more criminal than a vague desire for 
the peaceable but early demise of Body. 

Crips was in the habit of supplying Body and his spouse with 
pit orders for the National Theatre, with which he was at that 
period connected. And gentlemen who may have been from time 
to time annoyed by the persevering nut-cracking, orange-sucking, 
and gin-imbibing of a stout couple in that particular house, and at 
that particular time mentioned, are hereby informed that the stout 
couple were composed of Body and Body’s wife; that they are the 
only individuals who have at any time perpetrated such an out- 
rage during a performance, that such a thing is utterly unknown 
in playhouses at the present day, and that therefore it would be 
the absurdest thing in the world to call managerial attention to it. 
Well, while the male and female Body sat and enjoyed themselves 
in the front row of the pit, Crips sat at the stage-door, or pottered 
about in subterraneous passages, thinking of the stout couple, and 
vaguely dreaming of the possibilities incident to Body’s demise. 
If this were a sensational novel and not an unadorned narrative of 
commonplace facts, a murder would unquestionably be described 
or suggested at this point, and Crips, the undetected criminal, 
would be painted gloating over the murdered Body. But Crips 
was no murderer, and when Body did eventually die, Crips felt 
not the slightest misgiving of conscience, but boldly waited on 
Mrs, Body and asked her hand in marriage, which gift that inte- 
resting relict, having allowed a decent period of mourning to 
elapse, did bestow upon the confiding Crips. 

oor, confiding, unsceptical Crips! Fortune played thee a 
scurvy trick when she flung thus speedily to thee the object of 
thy desires. 

Although he never defined in words the state of mind which 
his union brought about, the unhappy little wretch felt it very 
acutely, and became a cynic in consequence. 

Of all the articles of furniture in his wife’s habitation, Orips 
was regarded as the least important. .To this the unhappy man 
awoke before a week of married life had elapsed. It was a queer 
old shop, with a parlour adjoining, in which Mother Body, as the 
juveniles in the adjacent slums respectfully termed her, sat in 
state. In the windows of the warehouse were placed notices to 
the public descriptive of the kind of business transacted behind 
them. “ Waste paper bought,” said one; “ Pass this shop, and 
you pass the best shop,” said another; “The highest price given 
here,” intimated a third. The most prominent advertisement of 
all was of an allegorical character; it represenied 2 corpulent and 


gaudily habited lady (popularly believed to be a portrait of Mother 
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Body herself), with a napkin tied across her eyes, and holding in 
her hand a pair of scales; in one of the scales was a quantity of 
waste paper, which a large number of apparently heavy weights 
in the other were ineffectually endeavouring to bring into collision 
with the beam. Under the allegorical figure was inscribed the 
sentence Fat Justitia. And in justice to Mother Body it re- 
marked that Justitia was by no means the;only person who was 
“done” on the premises. : 

As may well be imagined, Crips’s duties at the theatre kept him 
from home till a somewhat advanced hour. The fried-sole shop 
three doors off had shut up long ago, and even the baked-potato 
man at the corner was thinking of retiring when Crips made his 
appearance. But how advanced soever the hour might be the 
waste-paper shop was still inviting the passers-by to dispose of 
their refuse papyrus, and Mother Body was still sitting in solemn 
state in the back parlour. 

When the worthy man eventually arrived, his wife invariably 
addressed him thus: 

“Doggy” (that was her affectionate contraction of the less pro- 
nounceable epithet Diogenes). 

“ My dear?” 

“Put up the shutters.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

Having performed which ceremony the unfortunate wretch 
returned to the parlour, in which apartment he was permitted to 
devote ten minutes to refreshments, consisting of half a pint of 
porter in pewter, and a screw of tobacco in a long clay. Ten 
minutes having elapsed in silence, the following dialogue would 
ensue: 

“ Doggy.” 

“My dear?” 

“Go to bed.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

And off he toddled without a word of remonstrance. And this 
is what he had longed for, and dreamed about. Poor Doggy ! 
During my stay at the Bijou he had been treated with mingled. 
Jnsolence and contempt; but why should I gloat over his utter 
and horrible misery? Surely not because he has much to do with 
my story. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that Mr. and Mrs. Crips had 
& first floor, which first floor—miserable as was the locality—they 

determined to let. The determination was no sooner come to 

than it was acted upon—Orips himself finding an occupant. Con- 
cerning whom more anon. ' ; 

Fitzgerald having left Ryder-street as described in my last 
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chapter, directed his steps towards this very abode. And having, 
after some difficulty, discovered it, entered with little ceremony 
at the open door, wended his way through piles and sacks of waste 
paper, and found himself in the parlour alluded to, where Mrs, 
Crips was engaged in decorating an old cap with new ribbons, and 
while her spouse was perusing a Sunday newspaper. 

The appearance of so distinguished a visitor had a wonderful 
effect upon the female Crips, who immediately commenced a series 
of elaborate curtsies. The husband, however, much to the good 
lady’s surprise, took no notice whatever of the stranger beyond a 
half-uttered “ humph.” 

“Mrs, Crips, [ b’leeve,” said Fitzgerald, bowing, “ deloighted 
to make yer acquaintance, ma’am. I came to Ah, Diogenees, 
glad to see you. How are you? Is Misther Eversham at home?” 

“ Humph—I b’leeve so,” said the cynic. 

Mrs. Crips looked aghast on her husband. 

“Which Mr. Eversham is at ‘ome, sir, and ’oping you'll excuse 
my ‘usband’s manners. Mr. Eversham is in ‘is own room, sir, 
and if you please [’ll show you the way—for though I’m not poor 
by no means, I’m respectful, an’ ‘ope I know my dooty to my 
superiors.” 

“ Humph—let ’im show hisself the way,” muttered the cynic. 

Mrs. Crips frowned awfully upon her spouse, and, turning a 
sweet smile on Fitzgerald, acs 

“This way if you please, sir.” 

“]’m infinitely obloiged, madam,” replied the polite Gerald, 
following Mother Crips to the first floor. 

“Come in,” shouted the first floor, as Mrs. Crips knocked at the 

nel. 

e The door opened, and Fitzgerald came in. 

The locality was about the least desirable in all London, and 
the first floor of Crips’s house was about the last place in the 
metropolis where one would expect to find a gentleman residing. 
And yet that the inhabitant of the wretched rooms had some 
claim to the title one could see at a glance. A wretched room it 
was, in truth. There was no carpet on the dirty floor. The table 
was the most ill-jointed and rickety production of the upholsterer's 
art. There was but one chair discernible. And under the 
window a miserable and moth-eaten couch. One object of art 
was displayed. The well-known engraving of Chatterton lying 
dead under a garret lattice, with the sun-rays slanting across his 
bosom and St. Paul’s looming in the distance. A few books lay 
littered about. A violin reposed in the corner. And on the 
mantelpiece were some pipes, a bust of Shakspeare, and a play- 
bill or two. And this list 1s an accurate and exhaustive inventory 
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of the contents of the chamber. The occupant rose as the door 
opened. You have seen him once or twice before. He borrowed 
a shilling from Peveril, you may remember. And he afterwards 
was observed frequenting the “Bunch of Fives.” 

He rose, held the door open until Mrs. Crips had descended to 
the bottom of the stairs, and then clgging it, placed himself in 
front of Mr. Fitzgerald. He folded his arms, regarded his visitor 
with an evident sneer, and said: 

“Well, Mr. Fitzgerald!” which certainly wasn’t a very polite 
way of receiving a man of Fitzgerald’s stan ing in literature. 

“Pshaw, Eversham,” said Fitzgerald, “ let’s have none of this 
play-actin’. It’s ushule in the socoiety in which I move to offer 
morning callers a cheer.” 

“You may sit down if you like,” replied Eversham, indicating 
the a chair in the room with his foot. He seated himself on 
the rickety table. “And so, Fitzgerald, you object to play- 


acting, do _ I thought you'd be the last in the world to con- 
demn it. You seem to thrive on it.” 


Fitzgerald shook his head impatiently. 
“Tm not come here to rehearse a comedy, Eversham. So your 
‘a may be very foin, but they’re quite thrown away on me, 


“ Faix, are they now?” inquired. Eversham, in a mocking tone. 
“And pray what have you come for, may I ask?” 

“ Business.” 

“Oh, indeed—about pecuniary matters? Touching those half- 
crowns? You needn’t have troubled yourself, as I don’t believe 
there’s anything outstanding between us. Your daughter sent me 
a cheque some months ago—sufficient to cover all. Perhaps you'd 
like to see the document. I’ve got it framed and hung in my 
bedroom.” 

“Tt would be a dev'lish deal better to get it cashed.” 

“From your point of view possibly it would, Fitzgerald. But 
I didn’t ask your advice on the matter. You will be able to 
inform Miss Fitzgerald what I have done with it.” 

» “Tl tell me dawter nothing at all about ye,” said Fitzgerald, 

geting very red in the face. ‘“ Me dawter doesn’t wish to hear of 

r n’ 1 came here to tell ye so. And to tell ye, moreover, 
versham, that you’re a coward—a mane, dasthardly coward.” 

“Indeed, Fitzgerald. And you've come all the way from St. 
James's to St. Giles’s to make that important communication. 
Bless you, I’ve known that a long time. If I wasn’t the most 
alrant coward in the world, I’d-——” 

“Hwhat?”’ 

“Kick you down-stairs, Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald.” 
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Saying which, Eversham left the table, and stretched himself on 
the little couch under the window. 

oo seemed rather puzzled as to how he should act. He 
adop a conciliatory tone. 

Now, Eversham, look here. Spake sinsibly. I don’t want to 
be hard on ye. I sympathise wid ye. Upon me sow! now I do, 
But as a sinsible man, as you are, bedad, I ask you what do you 
expect to gain by persecuting Miss Fitzjurld?” 

“So your daughter complains that I persecute her, does she?” 
asked the voice from the window. 

“Miss Fitzjurld compleens of nothing, sir. You're benayth 
Miss Fitzjurld’s co’timpt. But J complain. I’m not blind, 
Eversham.” 

“QO yes, Fitz, my boy, you are. And deaf too. Qh, awfully 
deaf! and incurably blind. It’s all that Marley Bow. How can 
you be in Blucher-lane and Lacklustre-street at the same time? 
Quite impossible, my dear sir.” 

“‘ Eversham,” shouted Fitzgerald, trembling with rage, “ what 
do ye mane?” : 

“What do I mean? Simply what I say, that your desire to be 
well up in the affairs of the nation prevents your acquiring that 
intimate knowledge of your daughter’s doings that as a father one 
would expect you to have.” 

And Eversham commenced whistling the overture to “ Zampa.” 

Fitzgerald rose from his chair white with rage. 

“ What do ye mane—what do ye mane, ye—ye—voil insinuating 
scoundhrel? Dare to braythe a word aginst Norah’s—aginst me 
dawter, an’ be the Lord that made me til pull your lyin’ tongue 
out.” 

Eversham ceased whistling, and shook his head in a deprecating 
way. 

“Steady, Fitz, my boy, steady! Let not your angry passions 
rise. You forget I haven't ‘ braythed? anything against your 
daughter’s fame.” 

“ Haven't? You couldn’t—you daren’t !” 

“Ah, that’s a very different question. As to what I could ot 
what I dare, I decline enlightening you.” 

Fitzgerald sank back into his chair. He had committed himself. 
But there had been an insinuation. The possibility of a founde- 
tion for it flashing across his mind for a moment sent a terror to 
his heart. 

“Eversham,” he faltered, “I beg your pardon. I was hasty. 
But I’m your frind. In days gone by we have mutually accom 
modated each other.” : 

“If you allude to the half-crowns, Fitz, I deny the mutuality 
of the accommodation. But let that pass. Well? Go on. 
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“Well, I put it to you as a man—as a gintleman, bedad—is it 
dacent, is it manlee for one of your years an’ attainments to follow 


out an organised schame of annoyance aginst a definceless 
woman ?” 


Eversham laughed. 

“Ts that a conundrum, Fitz, or“are you doing a little play- 
acting business on your own account?” 

“Sir, I don’t come here to be laughed at. Me grey hairs might 
protect me from that. But I see it’s no use talking to you. 
must adopt some other manes—less pleasant for you perhaps.” 

Fitzgerald was about to leave the room. All at once the vague 
insinuations of Eversham flashed upon him again. He dropped 
his angry tone and commenced wheedling. 

“Eversham, tell me what was the maning of—of—what you 
said about my dawter just now.” 

“T said nothing.” 

“No; but you insinuated. Say you were joking, Eversham— 
say you were joking. You wanted to annoy me—to see what I'd 
say. But you wern’t sarious. Come, you wern’t sarious?” 

Eversham’s eyes twinkled with horrible malice, beholding the 
dismay he had created in this not altogether dishonest bosom. 

“T can’t tell you now. A visitor of mine is on the stairs. Don’t 
you hear? Meet me at Cremorne on Friday next. Good-bye.” 

The door that opened to let Fitzgerald out, admitted Eversham’s 
visitor—Kate Hardcastle. 








SISTE VIATOR. 


[Luis Ponce de Leon—1527-1591—was Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Theology in Salamanca. Having offended the Inquisition by trans- 
lating the Bible into the Spanish language, he was imprisoned, aw secret, 

* until he made a recantation of that and of other heresies. —Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. lxxx. ; Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, i. 478 ; viii. 5.] 


HERE lies De Leon:—these three words contain 
A life-long history of patient pain. 
This is the tomb of him, whose power unsphered 
The spirit of Plato, and before it reared 
The Christian Cross; blending the scholar’s deep 
Philosophy with that pure light. The — 
At length was his of death:—and here he lies. 
Yet did as mortal shadow — his eyes 
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Within a living monument :—five years— 
Adarge and lonely section from the fears 

And hopes of life !—forgot him in the cell 

Of the dark INQuisITION; there to dwell, 
Wrapped in the cerements of sepulchral time, 
Unvisited of s or light. His crime 
Was—by the Holy Brotherhood pardonless— 
That in the robes of Spain he dared to dress 

The Scripture’s old and foreign majesty ; 
Uncurtained its forbidden sanctuary, 

And broadly to the popular eye displayed 

What monks and monarchs would have kept in shade. 
Therefore, while on some philosophic theme 
Discoursing in his convent’s academe, 

The prompt Familiars came, and bore him thence 
To answer and atone that great offence. 


Ask we not, in his solitude what divine 
Voices and visions made a populous shrine 
Of its slow darkness; what dear ecstasy 
Religion, sistered with Philosophy, 
Deepened into his spirit. On minds like ours 
The sights and scunds that charmed DE Lzon’s hours 
Descend not; nor to mortal eye or ear 
Stoopeth Urania from her distant sphere. 
But, when the penal doors were opened, then 
He to his studious cloister turned again, 
Calmly resumed his interrupted theme— 
Ut heri dicebamus. 


Thus did seem 
The separated years that wore away 
So much of life, the pause of yesterday; 
Thus did DE LEon’s patient spirit rise 


Above his wrongs:—and here DE LEON lies. 
E. L. S. 
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Ir you meet with a prodigal im literature be sure he is an Irish- 
And yet is there a better-hearted, a more amiable, a more 
good-natured creature in the world than this same literary Irish 
prodigal? You see him in Goldsmith strutting with artless pomp 
and naive pride before keen men of the world, missing the point 
of their satirical laughter, and imagining that their gaze is wholl 
_ one of admiration of the beautiful red waistcoat, the fine lesisd- 
coat, the elegant ruffles, and the smart periwig he is just gone in 
debt for on the credit of a Roman History or a benefit at the play- 
house. That pride would be insolence, that swagger would be 
villanous coxcombry in any one butan Irishman. It is the broad, 
ugly, good-natured Milesian face overtopping the whole that sets it 
all in quite a charming light, just as the round, quaint moon, made 
humorous by the shadowy laughter of its patchy face, gives soft- 
ness, and roundness, and nee, aps to all that its serene light silvers. 
Such a face as Goldsmith’s defies your fault-finder. There is a 
most willing confession of his sins to be got from him at once. 
He, with an odd sort of eagerness, will avow himself a boaster, a 
fop, an empty talker, an infamous debtor, the murderer of his 
most gracious opportunities. Call me, cries he, a prodigal, a roué, 
a gambler, and speak the truth! The rest he lets you find out for 
yourself. When you have found it out you discover that this 
man who calls himself a prodigal is rendered almost insolvent by 
beggars who pluck his gown to share his smiles—and his shillings; 
a roué who, as he mounts the stairs of his chambers, is followed 
by the noisy blessings of a crowd whose miseries he has relieved 
at the sacrifice perhaps of a dinner; a gambler, whose winnings 
—if winnings there ever were—go to help some poor Irish author 
with a clean shirt or out of a sponging-house, or to load his land- 
-lady’s children with toys, children whose eyes are the true sunshine 
of his life, and whose laughter is the melody he best loves. Or 
examine the literary Irishman in Steele, an amiable, prevaricating, 
easy, genial creature, fond of sack, fond of October ale, fond of 
fine ) we and fine women, not so much a foolish fellow as not 
to be a bit of a humbug, a man with a heart overflowing with a 
passive love of virtue, and a head overflowing with an active love 
of pleasure. You cannot choose but love such men. Their good 
qualities are many, their bad qualities are not a few. But their 
bright genius, their gay, daring wit, their determination to preach 
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only the good, the honest, the noble, and to denounce the bad, the 
hollow, the false, obscure their defects with a veil of light, and 
leave nothing but the exhibition of everything most calculated to 
move our affection, our respect, and our admiration. 

In the art of making every one like him, in the art of livin 
upon credit, in the art of softening the obduracy of tradesmen an 
their lawyers, Sheridan seems to have been more particularly Irish, 
and, therefore, more particularly successful than either Goldsmith 
or Steele. His career from beginning to end was the career of 
true-hearted Irishman. He commenced life with a duel, he closed 
it in the embraces of a bailiff. When Goldsmith died, Johnson, 
amazed at the debts he had left behind him, exclaimed, “ Was 
ever poet so trusted!” But Sheridan had powers beyond the reach 
of Goldsmith, “I have more than once,” wrote Byron, “ heard 
Sheridan say that he never had ashilling of his own. To be sure, 
he contrived to extract a good many of other people’s. In 1815 
I found him at my lawyer's. After mutual greetings he retired, 
Before recurring to my own business, I mt not help inquiring 
that of Sheridan’s. ‘Oh,’ replied the attorney, ‘the usual thing, 
to stave off an action’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘and what do you mean 
todo? ‘Nothing at all for the present,’ said he; ‘ would you 
have us proceed against old Sherry?—what would be the use of 
it? And here he began laughing, and going over Sheridan’s 
good gift of conversation. Such was Sheridan! he could soften 
an attorney! There has been nothing like it since the days of 
Orpheus.” 

rinsley’s father was old Thomas Sheridan, talked of by the 
enemies of Garrick as the rival of the great actor, a man of con- 
siderable abilities, but conspicuously wanting in the art he pre 
tended to teach. His elocution, indeed, was indescribably absurd: » 
more pompous than Quin’s, and more awkward than Theo- 
philus Cibber’s. It was simply a series of wrong emphases and 
clamorous misapprehensions, Not knowing what to do with little 
Dick—as old Parr used to call him—and being willing to help 
him to become as much of a gentleman as his purse would allow, 
he sent him to Harrow. Dick took at once, and steadily main 
tained his post at the bottom of his form. But in the play-ground 
he was a huge favourite. Everybody liked the little Insh boy 
with his brilliant eyes, his happy sauciness of repartee, and his 
matchless dexterity in robbing orchards and bringing the crime 
unanswerably home to some stubborn little bully whom everybody 
hated. Even old Dr. Parr, with his tremendous wig—that model 
of a pedant, as Sir Walter Scott called him—loved little Dick. 
With the not uncommon sagacity that pronounces a boy to be full 


of promise, when after, as a man, he has proved himself great, 
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old Parr assured Moore, who applied to him for information, that 
“all the while Sumner and I saw in him vestiges of a superior 
intellect,” although the huge-wigged pedant—for I am afraid Dr. 
Parr was the biggest pedant this world has ever seen—found him 
“not only slovenly in construing, but unusually defective in his 
Greek grammar.” 

When Dick was removed fgom Harrow, he took to writing 
burlettas in imitation of “ Midas,” along with one of his Harrow 
schoolmates, who corresponded with him from Oxford. But on 
his taking up his abode at Bath with his family, he temporarily 
abandoned the fiction of the stage to act a part in a much more 
exciting fiction—the fiction of life. He fell in love. The object 
of his passion was Miss Linley, an exquisitely beautiful girl of 
sixteen, whose charming voice and lovely face had e her 
the idol of the fashionable Bath assemblies. A cloud of lovers 
darkened her, Puppies persecuted her with remorseless adoration. 
She had indeed been engaged to an old gentleman of fortune, to 
whom, after awhile, she had imparted her tardy discovery that 
the difference of their ages hardly rendered them fit for each other. 


The old gentleman, so far from betraying any resentment, seemed 
even struck with the novelty of the idea, and actually rewarded 


the fair discoverer with a settlement of three thousand pounds, 
In our own days the rewards for such discoveries are usually left 
to the wisdom of juries. 

Dick made love to Miss Linley with the same subtlety with 
which he raised money. Just as nobody could conceive how he 
managed to raise sundry large sums which he had occasion for at 
various periods of his life, so nobody knew by what arts he suc- 
ceeded in winning the love of a girl at whose feet stately fortunes 
had been laid by men who watched her with desperate anxiety as 
to her choice. Among the mob of honourable lovers who sighed 
and versified about the beautiful little singer, there was one dis- 
honourable person, by name Captain Matthews. He was a married 
man, a circumstance which made him more ardent in his addresses, 


Miss Linley seems at first to have loved him; nor do the bio- 
phers of Sheridan, who relate the circumstance, deny that she 


w the gallant captain was a married man at the time she was 
listening to his protestations of love. In a long letter which she 
wrote to her sister she declared that he had terrified her into 
silence or seeming acquiescence by his threats, the gallant captain 
having menaced her with libels if she refused to gratify his passion, 
Whatever the truth may enene ay don Kay “4 Sexy contra- 
dictions involved in the biographers’ ing of this episode, 
‘ich alend the eoene, and hendiy it ust the liberty of 
conjecture—she seems at last to have been so terrified by his 
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behaviour as to make her solicit the help of Sheridan ‘to fly from 
the scene of her persecution. The consequence was they eloped. 
Making liberal allowance for the laxity of those times, it must be 
confessed that at the best Miss Linley’s conduct was singularly 
indiscreet. ‘To escape the importunities of a scoundrel, she placed 
herself under the protection of young Sheridan, an inexperienced 
boy and an enthusiastic lover, without any idea of marrying him. 
He was to assist her, she said, in entering a convent. Sheridan 
may have been the most honourable man in the world, but could 
she have reflected on the natural opinions that her conduct must 
inspire in others? Sheridan saw the truth, and by dint of prayers 
and tears procured her consent to their marriage. They were 
united by an old priest at Calais. 

Meanwhile, the captain, missing Miss Linley, set to work to 
seek her. His rage knew no bounds on hearing of her elopement 
with a man whom he had never suspected as a lover, though he 
had reasons to regard him as her friend. He rushed about, calling 
Sheridan hard names, and bespattering him with as much mire as 
his angry heels could splash. Finding Sheridan did not appear, 
he at length turned to the Bath Chronicle and advertised his rage 
in a violent philippic against his rival, capping his abuse by call- 
ing him al* * * andas* * *. The asterisks were the captain’s. 
This insult no sooner met Sheridan’s eyes than he hastened from 
France, burning with anxiety to pull the captain’s nose from his 
face and run him through the body. In the dead of night he 
knocked violently at the captain’s door. The captain was in bed. 
Hearing Sheridan’s voice, he got up, went down-stairs, and meet- 
ing the 1* * * and thes* * *, took him by the hand, called 
him his dear friend, and entreated him to “sit down.” But 
Sheridan sullenly refused to be seated in any sense. A meeting 
was arranged, and the two men fought. An undignified exhibi- 
tion was the consequence. Their swords broke, they fell down and 
rolled over each other, hacking away with the fragments of their 
weapons they still clutched. Sheridan had the best of it. He 
extorted an apology from Matthews, which he hastened to print; 
and Matthews, to avoid the laughter and the hisses of his frends, 
fled to the fastnesses of Wales. Here, however, he was waited 
upon by a Sir Lucius O’Trigger, who expressing his lively concern 
for the wounded reputation of his friend, advised him to lose no 
time in healing it by sending another challenge, which, with 
uncommon bravery, he volunteered to deliver. The result of this 
was a second duel, in which the farce of the first combat was re- 
enacted. Again the combatants tumbled down, again they rolled 
over each other, again they melodramatically probed each other 
with their weapons. Mathews rose unhurt. Sheridan received & 
few scratches which sent him to his bed. 
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Mrs. Sheridan had now followed her husband to England, and 
was once more domiciled with her family, who seemed to have 
attached no significance to her elopement. She still went by the 
name of Miss Linley; her father had no suspicion of her marriage, 
of which the confession ought, you might think, to have been more 
gratifying to him than the concealment. Old Sheridan, meanwhile, 
enraged at his son’s duels, and disliking the cause, suspended his 
intimacy with the Linleys, and extorted from his married son, 
when ill in bed of his wounds, a promise, which the married son 
consecrated with many oaths, that he would never marry Miss 
Linley. The situation of the young couple was romantic in the 
highest degree. 

The wife was still a miss. The husband was still an eligible 
young man. Weeks passed without their meeting. But the arts 
of the lover triumphed over the hard necessity of concealment ; 
and it is asserted that in order to speak to her, he would frequently 
disguise himself as a hackney-coachman, and drive her home after 
her entertainments. The last act of this queer little melodrama 
concluded with true poetical justice. Old Linley plainly saw at 
last that his daughter was madly in love with young Sheridan, and 
that to keep them separate would be to risk her health, and per- 
haps to sacrifice her life. He therefore consented to their union; 
and the 13th of April, 1773, they were solemnly remarried by 
license.. 

The story — to end here. So far it is pretty and pastoral. 
Quite a little idyl, over which John Gay would have shed tears, 
and Lawrence Sterne uttered a sentimental whine. Ah, could we 
always fall asleep with the sound of marriage-bells in our ears! 
could we always close the book of life as we close a novel, of which 
the last chapter kills the traitor, softens the resentment of the sire, 
' and leaves the handsome hero and the sweet heroine with hands 
clasped, bowing and smiling to the pretty accompaniment of good 
_ wishes! Sheridan, I fear, was more of an Irishman than his genius 
should have permitted him tobe. He loved wine, and admiration 
in beautiful eyes. Of course he started with being passionatel 
fond of his wife. But after too much handling the dust will fall 
from the butterfly’s wing; the petals will drop from the rose. All 
those radiant colours, those amber and vermilion hues, will grit in 
dust between the fingers, and, those blushing beauties lying faded 
at your feet, leave nothing behind them but a stem of thorns. 
There is no record to affirm that Sheridan acted otherwise towards 
the woman for whom he had fought two duels, than as a man can 
act who loves pleasure, whose brilliant fame darkens the familiar 
objects from his gaze by which he is surrounded. But when his 
wife died, he exhibited a grief in which there was too much re- 
morse not to tell a sombre story of tears made more bitter by the 
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remembrance of happy laughter, of neglect made more poignant 
by the recollection of earnest vows.* 

With “The Rivals” commenced Sheridan’s dramatic career. 
He and his wife, after having got tired of kisses and honeysuckles 
in a cottage, had taken up their abode near Portman-square, where 
old Linley had furnished a house for them. They watched the 
new comedy with eager solicitude. Sheridan felt at that time that 
his only avenue to wealth lay through the stage. The talents of 
his wife might indeed have produced a liberal competence; but 
with a salle that did him great honour, he refused to sanction 
her appearance in public after she had formally become his wife— 
a determination which sturdy old Johnson applauded with hearty 
admiration. Whatever doubts Sheridan might have had of his 
comedy, its unqualified success at once dispersed them. It was 
unanimously pronounced the best comedy that had been produced 
since the death of Congreve. The name of Sheridan became at 
once popular. To the highest circles, indeed, he could not at the 
commencement gain admission; for Moore tells us that the Duchess 
of Devonshire “long hesitated as to the propriety of inviting to 
her house two persons of such equivocal rank in society as he and 
his wife were then considered.” But the wit of the one and the 
fascinating voice of the other made their society eagerly courted 
by people whose wealth, whose position, and whose power of ap- 
preciating merit might easily compensate the young couple for the 
neglect of a duchess or the disdain of an earl. Now was the 
opportunity for Sheridan to make his fortune. The success of 
“The Rivals” promised a liberal recognition from the managers 
of any other performance; he was caressed by many who would 
willingly have served him, and served him to substantial purpose, 
had he but shown them how. But already the prodigalism of his 
nature was beginning to bud. He neglected his opportunities. 
He gave dinners for which he could not pay; he drank choice 
wines without a prospect of discharging the merchant’s score; he 
wore extravagant clothes at the sacrifice of his ease; for of the 





* Moore traces the story of their married life rather by the shadow it cast 
than by itself. The outline is very vague, yet suggestive enough to intimate 
the whole truth. After describing Mrs. Sheridan as one “‘ who seemed the con- 
necting link between woman and angel,” he adds: “To say that witlrall this she 
was not happy, nor escaped the censure of the world, is but to assign to her that 
share of shadow without which nothing bright ever existed in this earth. ... - 
Not that she was at any time sundial Sheridan : on the contrary, he followed 
her with a lover’s eyes throughout; and it was believed of both, by those who 
knew them best, ‘hat even when they seemed most attracted by other olyects, 
they would willingly, had they consulted the real wishes of their hearts, have 
given up every one in the world for each other.” ‘The italics tell the real 
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crowd of creditors that hunted Sheridan through every turn of 
his life, the tailors proved the most conspicuous and the most 
ruthless. 

At this time, David Garrick being in the sixtieth year of his 
age, resolved to retire from the stage, and announced his intention 
of disposing of a moiety of the patent of Drury Lane Theatre, 
Sheridan, who had increased lis popularity by the production of 
“The Duenna,” proposed to become a purchaser, conjointly with 
his father-in-law and a Dr. Ford. Garrick could hardly have 
known the circumstances of Sheridan, or he must surely have 
ridiculed the proposal of the young Irishman, who had obviously 
no means beyond what he had acquired as a dramatist. But it seems 
that to such men as Sheridan everything is possible but discretion. 
The contract with Garrick being perfected, Linley handed the 
actor ten thousand pounds, Sheridan handed him ten thousand 

ounds, and Ford handed him fifteen thousand pounds, How 

heridan could have procured this large sum no one knew; a 
smaller amount might, perhaps, suggest his having practised the 
advice he subsequently gave to his son ‘Tom, when he applied to 
him for money—he had taken to the highway. But whatever 
conjectures this ten thousand pounds may have occasioned among 
his friends, these conjectures were speedily to yield to helpless 
amazement. For not very long after the effecting of the first 
purchase, Sheridan actually bought Dr. Ford’s share of the patent 
for seventeen thousand pounds! 

The money, indeed, must have been any one’s but Sheridan’s; 
and to this fact must be imputed his unconcern at the progress of 
the theatre, which ended in its ruin. His political life had now 
commenced: and Sheridan’s was a mind that could not possibly 
fix its attention on two distinct interests at once with any hope of 
the improvement of either. Though better fitted for the ae of 
the dramatist than of the politician, the success he had achieved 
by his splendid eloquence had in his eyes imparted to the career 
of a statesman a fascination that he found irresistible. After 
having once tasted the triumph of senatorial conquest, the victories 
of the stage were beneath his condescension. ‘The hero who has 
been bowing to the acclamations of a populace can be hardly 
sensible of the applause of a single clap. His theatre speedily 
exhibited a drama of greater complication than one of the most 
inscrutable of Cumberland’s tragedies. Whilst a crowd of pleasure- 
seekers sought admission at one door, an equally large crowd of 
creditors roared for payment at another. At his own house 
matters were worse. Duns hung about the ante-rooms and dirtied 
the carpets with mud. Angry tailors, muttering spirit merchants, 
hopeless butchers, paced the corridors or drummed the windows, 
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waiting until Sheridan should descend from his bed to which he 
had retired in a state of intoxication. Though not an habitual 
gambler, he had squandered large sums in betting a hundred and fifty 
guineas, one time, that there would be a reform of representation 
of the people in three years; at another time, a hundred and fift 
guineas that a certain member is returned for a certain boroug 
at the next general election; at another time, one hundred 
— that the Three per Cents stand as high next year as now. 
e was frequently forced to evade some of the debts thus incurred 
by declaring that he was drunk at the time of his making the bet; 
and his red nose, his purple cheeks, his stained eyes, forced his 
creditors to accept the plea. 
After his first wife had died, Sheridan busied himself in seeking 
a second wife. The daughter of a dean attracted him; and he 
perey to pay his addresses to Miss Esther Jane Ogle. They 
ad met each other first at Devonshire House, where Miss Ogle 
had greeted Sheridan with the audibly uttered compliments of 
“Fright!” “ Horrible creature!” and other wooing appellations. 
Sheridan might have been animated to the amorous contest by a 
desire to test the powers of his mind to talk his face away, like 
Jack Wilkes. It is certain that he soon made Miss Ogle 
desperately in love with him. The father entreated the lovers to 
consider the disparity of their years; but the old gentleman was 
overruled by their passion, and they were married. But their 
happiness was not to endure. Sunk to the very hips in the bog 
of debt—his actors demanding their wages, the tradespeople 
threatening him with a gaol—every effort he made to extricate 
himself only sunk him deeper. The climax of his managerial 
career wasat hand. On the night of the 24th of February, when 
the House of Commons was busily debating a motion on the con- 
duct of the Spanish war, a vivid light illuminated the assembly, 
and it was announced that Drury Lane Theatre was in flames. 
All eyes were turned upon Sheridan; and to mark their concern 
at the misfortune of their popular member, the House proposed to 
adjourn. But Sheridan, rising, said, that “whatever might be 
the extent of the private calamity, he hoped it would not interfere 
with the public business of the country.” He then left the House, 
and watched the flames with a levity that fairly typified his whole 
conduct in his relations with the theatre. But a crowning mis- 
fortune was at hand. In 1812 parliament was dissolved. Sheridan 
contested Stafford, but failed for want of money. This completed 
his ruin. His wants as well as his debts pressed heavily upon 
him. It was found, indeed, necessary to dispose of a portion of 
the contents of his house to procure the necessaries of life. He 


sold his books, his plate, his pictures. Nay, he sold the portrait 
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of his first wife by Reynolds. His creditors, a no longer 


protected by a seat in the House, pounced upon him, and he was 
carried to a sponging-house. From this humiliating position he 
was withdrawn by a friend. He returned to his home; but on 
meeting his wife his fortitude forsook him, and he burst into 
tears. ) \\ 

Though Nature had given him a robust and sturdy frame, 
capable, with care, of conducting him to an advanced age, his ex- 
cesses had worn out his constitution, and he was now seized with 
a dangerous disorder in the stomach. With the approach of 
death his miseries increased. Bailiff ranged his house; writs and 
executions flowed rapidly in. Among the last letters he ever 
wrote was the following note to Rogers the poet, a man who, 
celebrated as he was in his own day for the polish and refinement of 
his verses, seems to have been more particularly admired for his 
generosity to every man of letters who stood in need of his sup- 
port or his advice: “TI find things settled so that a hundred and 
fifty pounds will remove all difficulty. I am absolutely undone 
and broken-hearted. I shall negotiate for the plays successfully in 
the course of a week, when all shall be returned. I have desired 
Farebrother to get back the guarantee for thirty. They are going 
to put the carpets out of window, and break into Mrs. S.’s room 
sail take me—for God’s sake let me see you.” 

The impatience of his creditors increased. They forced them- 
selves into his room. They demanded payment from the dying 
man, whose languid eyes might have told them he was past com- 
prehending their demands, A sheriff’s officer, indeed, actually 
arrested him in his bed, and would have carried him off, rolled 
up in a blanket, to a sponging-house, had not the doctor in 
attendance, by threatening the officer with the crime of murder 
should he persist, su ed in loosening the ruffian’s clutch. 
Sheridan died on the 7th of July, 1816. 

There is hardly a life to which a more impressive moral adheres 
than the life of Sheridan. It was said, indeed, that “if an 
enchanter could, by the touch of his wand, endow Sheridan sud- 
denly with fortune, he would instantly transform him into a most 
honourable and moral man.” The supposition can hardly be 
entertained. It is adversity that strengthens virtue, if a man has 
virtue); and if he has it not, neither ease nor indigence is likely to 
impart it. Had Sheridan been possessed of the wealth of the 
most opulent Rajah India ever had, he would have spent it, as 
Goldsmith and as Steele would have spent it; and the last pressure 
he would still have received would have been from the fingers of 
a bailiff. He was indolent in every business but the business of 


pleasure. Pleasure he pursued with painful and laborious dili- 
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gence. Even when he could be charged with nothing else, he 
was charged with a vicious idleness that was as injurious to the 
interests of others as it was obnoxious to his own. en a friend 
of Captain Mathews published a false account of the duel, in 
which Sheridan’s honour as a gentleman and courage as a man 
were seriously defamed, Sheridan, to give more efficacy to ‘the 
retort he meditated, despatched the false account to a largely cir- 
culated paper, promising a speedy reply. That reply never ap- 
peared. In vain the editor appealed to him to correct the poison 
which he only had been instrumental in widely diffusing. Sheridan 
reiterated his promises, and the assertion went forth uncontra- 
dicted. Though he could contrive to raise large sums for the 
purchase of Drury Lane, arid though he actually settled fifteen 
thousand pounds upon his second wife, he suffered the actors in 
his employ to pass owe week to week without receiving a single 
shilling; whilst rather than pay a five-pound note to a needy 
creditor, he would take the trouble to exert all the arts of his 
powerful mind to induce the hungry man to allow a further post- 
ponement of the paltry sum. Such was his improvidence that he 
would write from an inn, midway on his journey, for a loan, 
declaring that he was without money either to proceed or to 
return. Once-when Receiver of Cornwall, on going to the bank- 
ing-house to be paid his salary, he asked very humbly whether 
they would advance him twenty pounds. The clerk at once 
offered to advance fifty or a hundred pounds. Sheridan was over 
come with this unexpected display of benevolence. ‘‘ Perhaps,” 

ed the clerk, “ you would like to have two hundred, or even 
three hundred pounds.” The astonishment of Sheridan could not 
escape the clerk. ‘Have you not received our letter?” he asked. 
As it was Sheridan’s custom to open perhaps one of every hundred 
letters that reached him, he replied that he had not. The clerk 
then told him that, in consequence of the falling in of some fine, 
a sum of twelve hundred pounds had been placed to the credit of 
the receiver-general. Once, when his son’s tutor, Professor Smyth, 
having in vain written for payment for his services, had come to 
London, resolved to demand the money due to him in person, he 
entered a room, the table of which was loaded with letters, some 
of them stamped with coronets, and most of them obviously busi- 
ness communications. Meeting Sheridan’s valet, he advised him 
to collect the letters and set them before his master. ‘ What can 
I do” complained the valet. “The[other morning I went to 
settle his rooms after he had gone out, and, on throwing open the 
windows, found them stuffed up with papers of different kinds, 
and amongst them bank-notes. There had been a high wind in 
the night, and the windows, I suppose, had rattled. He had come 
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in quite intoxicated, and in the dark, for want of something 
better, stuffed the bank-notes into the casement, and.as he never 
knows what he has in his pocket and what he has not, they were 
never afterwards misged.” 

But the faults of genius are always too conspicuous to be 
missed. Let us leave it to valets to expatiate on the sombre side 
of Sheridan’s character. He was a great, a very great man. He 
was very nearly the biggest giant in anage of giants. Those only 
who have his genius ought to possess the privilege of animadvert- 
ing on his errors. He towersabove us. It is difficult to estimate 
his proportions. We are sensible only of a great presence: we 
are conscious only of a sense of power. Such immunity from - 
reckless gauging is the nght and privilege of genius. It claims 
not to be understood; and it is not understood. We see Swift in 
his passion: we hear the grating of his teeth, we mark the fury 
of his terrible eyes—we call him madman; but do we understand 
his madness? We read of Johnson’s coarseness—of the virulence 
of his wit; of his harsh and cruel repartee—and we call him 
bully. But do we know what we say? How can we pronounce 
upon such characters when their dimensions are so great, that like 
the Brobdingnagian farmer and Gulliver, they could easily seat us 
in the palm of their hand? 

If we truly appreciate genius, we must perforce dismiss its 
errors from our minds. The great men (that have made our lite- 
rature the magnificent monument that it now is, with its summit 
lost in the clouds, are such wise and noble benefactors that to 
speak of them in any language but that of veneration and admi- 
ration is cold and miserable ingratitude. They drunk—they 
squandered their money—they were bad husbands—granted. But 
we must remember their expiation. We must not judge a man 
like Sheridan as we judge a man like Brown or Jones. If Jones 
or Brown acts indiscreetly, his remorse may be indeed in propor- 
tion to the powers of his mind. But what are those powers? and 
what is his remorse? But if a great man acts indiscreetly his 
remorse is a terrible abstraction—a live, baleful shape that lace- 
rates his mind, that squeezes his heart. His genius avenges u 
itself the wrongs he may have committed; and the expiations im- 
posed by genius, must, when consummated by the justice of the 
grave, teach us to pardon, to forget, or to think only with tender- 
ness and pity on the sins and the follies of great men. 
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A NOVEL. 


LVI. 


THE SEALED PACKET. 


BusBY was now a resident in the Rue Vivienne, and being in 
Paris on his own account until an invitation from Lady Clanweary 
should bring him and the Comte de Fleury together, he devoted 
a little leisure to setting himself up as a man of fashion. He had 
in his possession a good sum of money for an outfit, and he had 
his written directions to drive a pair of horses. His first measures, 
then, were to purchase his equipage, and to render himself worthy 
of it by an appeal to the tailor, both on his own and Carver's 
behalf. For himself he chose the style best suited to his taste, that 
of a country gentleman; for Carver he decided on the undress suit 
ofa groom. But he did not overlook the less marked and more 
elegant outfit for evening use, whether in reference to the theatre 
or the soirée. These arrangements were hastened owing to a desire 
expressed by Lady Clanweary, whom Busby saw on delivering his 
letter, that he should attend her weekly receptions. 

When he had time to reflect, he thought it a pity to lose any 
opportunity that might present itself of learning what he could 
about Master, not doubting that he was there to search into that 
gentleman’s private affairs, though to what purpose would not be 
communicated to him except on Count de Fleury’s arrival. He 
might spend an hour or two in becoming acquainted with the 
characters of M. des Sceurs and Babbette, and in picking up what 
might fall from their lips about Master. He had discovered 
already that the chaplain was fond of pictures, and that he was 
shooting in the south: he, then, would be fond of pictures and of 
shooting too—tastes that he determined to indulge in over the first 
cigar he smoked with his landlord, and in the first chat that he 
enjoyed with Babbette. 

Busby did think it strange that Master was out shooting, not 
because of the bad feeling it showed, so much as the want of tact; 
for he knew the value of respectability, and had noted that most 
men who have had the misfortune to kill others out shooting never 
leave off their mourning ; in other words, they give up the gun 
for the rest of their days, and take to some other sport. He argued 
further, that a man so careless of his reputation, of course under an 
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idea that no one would hear of it across the water, was a good 
person to follow up, as such a one must leave trail on smaller 
matters. He went on to think that Master could not be a very 
sensible fellow, for he had noted that men who have not inherited 
pictures and are yet fond of them, are mostly copyists, and end in 
wearying of their collection. 

Such was the character of Busby’s reflections, for men of action 
like himself always think before they move, and nine times out of 
ten are wrong; yet, strange to say, their false conclusions lead 
them on to success, if only by starting them in the wrong direc- 
tion. 

It did not take Busby long to light his cigar in the shop where 
he took it up, nor to admire it to the extent of purchasing it by 
the pound avoirdupois weight, to be sent up to his address on 
the third floor. He paid much ready money, and for his apart- 
ments three months in advance, thus placing them in his debt, lest 
they should elude him on Master’s return home. 

M. des Sceurs was thus enfondled of the English; Busby became 
his own John Bull. 

“Tt is just what I am going to tell you,” said Busby, for there 
was an ici on parle Anglaise in the window. “I have got money, 
but I know about well how to spend it as you would yours in 


London.” 
“There is the Academy of Music,” said Des Sceurs. 
“Yes, that is all very well,” replied Busby. 
“There is the Louvre,” said Des Sceurs. 
“That, too, will keep,” replied Busby. 
. “What do you want?” inquired Des Sceurs. 
“ Something to eat,” replied Busby. 
“There is the Palais Royal,” said Des Sceurs. 
“ But I have never been to school there,” rejoined Busby. 
“There is the college in the Latin Quarter,” said Des Sceurs : 
“you want food for the mind?” 
“For the body,” rejoined Busby. 
“There, then, I told you the Palais Royal,” said Des Sceurs. 
“ But I cannot get to the bottom of the carte,” rejoined Busby. 
“T must take lessons.” 
“Now I comprehend,” said Des Sceurs. “You order your 
dinner & la carte, and do not know what it is till it is served.” 
“ And not then,” rejoined Busby. 
“‘ My poor sir!” exclaimed Des Sceurs. 
“T ask for poisson, and it is no more like a fish than I am.” 
“But you know fish,” said Des Sceurs. 
“No I do not, if it was my last word,” rejoined Busby. 
“ Not know a fish?” asked Des Sceurs. 
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ho “ Not when it is rolled up into balls ready for billiards,” said 
usby. 

“Ah! croquets!” exclaimed Des Seurs; “and you liked 
them?” 

“T could not have ate them for the world,” answered Busby. 

“ What next?’ said Des Scours, looking distressed. 

“T asked them for a glass and they brought me ice.” 

“ You could get nothing that you wanted?” 

“ They sent me a waiter who spoke English.” 

“ Yes, that was good,” said Des Scours, cheering up; “then you 
got a glass?” 

“Yes; and wine extraordinaire, at a guinea a bottle.” 

“ And then you dined?” 

“No, I did not.” 

“ How was that?” 

“T asked for pie de pork, and he brought me pigs’ trotters.” 

“ You wanted a Melton pork-pie?” 

“Yes. I said ‘these are pigs cufs,’ and he laughed.” 

“You ate them?” 

“No I did not,” said Busby, “ for they were swimming in their 
own wash.” 

“ And what then?” said Des Sosurs, smiling. 

“T said ‘roast-beef and plum-pudding,’ and he shook his head, 
as if they were entangled in his hair, and put up his hands to 
catch them.” 

“Oh dear!” said Des Soours. 

“ «Have you got any sweet-bread? sail I, and he ran off with 
my loaf and brought me a French roll, varnished on the out- 
side.” 

“ And what did you do with it?” asked Des Sceurs. 

“T kept it, for I was hungry.” 

“ Well,” said Des Sceurs. 

*“ As I could get no dinner, I asked for dessert, and I said, 
‘Ripson pippins.’ ‘ What is that? asked the waiter. I said, 
‘ Apples,’ and he brought me fried-potatoes.” 

“ Ah! pommes de terre,” said Des Sceurs. “ You excused him.” 

“T could not help myself, so I asked for some raisins.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” suid Des Sceurs. 

“ But do you suppose I got them?” asked Busby. 

“ Why, yes; it is the same word,” said Des Sceurs. 

“ But | did not,” said Busby. 

“ What did you say?” asked Des Sceurs, indignantly. 

“T said, ‘ Vous avez raisins,’ and all the satisfaction I had was 
to see him putting his hand on his heart, with a bow, the more I 
dunned the words into him, as if he had been complimented for 
his service,” 
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“We must dine together at the Palais Royal,” said Des Seeurs, 
“and I will initiate you into the mysteries.” 

Busby having gained his end, it is to be remarked that he had 
fabricated the whole of this wonderful story over a cigar, and told 
it over another. His object was to become intimate with Des 
Seeurs without loss of time, but to avoid making the advance 
himself. He wished to disguise his own character while he studied 
his Jandlord’s, and this he had done pretty well while assuming 
that of a helpless John Bull. The friends dined together that 
vegy day, and they were at once intimate enough to tell each other 
what they liked. Busby liked shooting with the town for his 
head-quarters, lest he should be thought to have business in Paris; 
and he liked pictures, but Horace Verney’s oniy in France, for 
such were the pictures in the apartment of Master, according to 
the lively Babbette. 

“This is better Bordeaux than I had yesterday, though it cost 
me a guinea. Have you been in the country where they make 
this wine?” said Busby. 

“T have,” said Des Sceurs. . “ My brother lives on the estuary 
of the Garonne; he is a farmer. Mr. Master is there now.” 

“Ts there any snipe shooting?” asked Busby. 

“Plenty,” said Des Sceurs, “in the marshes.” 

“ Any wild ducks?’ asked Busby. 

“Yes, over the swampy fens.” 

“ Any other game?” said Busby. 

“There are partridges on the heaths and the sand-hills, which 
are covered with pines.” 

“Then it is very odd I have never been there,” said Busby; 
“and it is still more curious that I should not have met with any 
one who had.” 

“ Well, some of these days you must pay my brother a visit,” 
said Des Sceurs. 

“ And so I will,” said Busby; “I mean it, as I live.” 

“Mr. Master has been a little unfortunate,” remarked Des 
Scours, confidentially. 

“No, has he though?” exclaimed Busby. 

“‘Tt was a bad accident,” said Des Sceurs. 

“Did he suffer much from it?” asked Busby. 

“Tt was his cousin, not himself,” said Des Scours; “he killed 
him while out shooting.” 

“ Then I do pity him, for I did the same thing myself once.” 

“ Did you indeed?” exclaimed Des Sceurs. 

“T did not hold up my head again for years,” said Busby, un- 
blushingly. 

By this falsehood he became the last man in the world to suspect 
Master of malice prepense. 
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Busby, grateful to his friend, paid the reckoning, and the two 
returned to the Rue Vivienne to smoke one cigar in the u per 
story. As they passed the first-floor, the feathered broom of Bab- 
bette was whisking at the shelves, and Busby stood a moment to 
say a few pleasant words. 

“ Enter,” said Des Sceurs, “and examine the Horace Verneys ; 
you are a judge.” 

“T am obliged to look to every little thing myself,” said Bab- 
bette, “he is so very careless.” : 

“He must know that all is safe enough with you,” said Busby. 

“Yes,” said Babbette, “ he knows it, and that makes Mr. Master 
worse.” 

“ He is not as bad as I am,” said Busby. 

“* You, too, are very bad,” said Babbette. 

“T leave all my papers about,” said Busby. 

* And so does he, but they are safe; no one comes in but me. 
I keep the keys in my pocket.” 

“ Ah, those Horace Verneys,” said Busby, cringingly, as if he 
had no right to look about him. 

“ Walk round,” said Des Sceurs, “I will be back presently.” 

Busby glanced over the apartment, and fixed his attention on a 
half open drawer, under a low tier of bookshelves. 

‘That is a noble picture,” said he, alluding to a sea-piece that 
surmounted the upper shelf, while his eyes were rolling about in 
the drawer. 

Babbette did not answer, she was on tiptoe looking out of the 
open window. 

Busby’s eyes were stopped by a sealed packet in the drawer. 

He was now breathless for his fingers to take the place of his 
eyes; the latter went like a pendulum between the packet and 
Babbette, somewhat thus: 

Packet—Babbette, once ; Babbette—packet. 

Packet—Babbette, twice; Babbette—packet. 

Packet—Babbette, three times, and away! 

The sealed packet was dropped into the. fob of his coat at a 
venture. . 

“T would give a few hundreds for this picture,” said Busby, 
when he had crept a few paces to the next. 

“You must come in and look by daylight,” said Babbette; “1t 
is getting dark. Who can that man be with a lorgnette at the 
window opposite? I noticed him yesterday. He thinks himself 
unseen behind the blind, but there is a window at his back too. 

“He must be looking after you,” said Busby, retiring towards 
the door. , 


“T can see he has no moustaches,” observed Babbette, re- 
treating. 
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With this they quitted the room, the bonne turning the key 
outside, and withdrawing it. 

Busby was joined by Des Sceurs again, having at that moment 
repeated to himself a favourite saying, for the third time, with an 
expression of countenance the very opposite to what he advised 
himself to wear, for his words ran thus: 

“ Now, old fellow, look abstracted.” 

Busby was dying to get rid of Des Sceurs, but the more he felt 
himself departing this life the more he concealed that Des Sceurs 
was his mortal disease, and he allowed him to smoke out his cigar 
with lively welcome. No sooner, however, was he alone than he 
called Carver; told him the story of the man opposite with a 
lorgnette, and bade him keep watch at the window. 

“TI may be out two or three hours,” said Busby; “I shall stop 
five minutes at the end of this street; if any one follows me you 
will do the same, and make the sign.” 

He then put a quire of paper in his pocket with a bundle of 
pens, and issued forth. 

Carver was on the alert, and putting a parcel in his pocket, a 
habit of his on such an occasion, lic moved to the window and 
watched. Busby could scarcely have left the house when a man 
sallied from the door opposite, and took the same direction up the 
street, seeing which Carver precipitated himself down-stairs, and 
pursued in the same trail. The three advanced at the distance 
that parted them on starting, when Carver perceiving that the 
intruder kept on, put out his speed, caught Busby up with a run, 
and told him that he had forgotten th: arcel. 

The announcement had a look o' importance to passers-by. 
First, Busby took the parcel, and aft + a few mock directions of 
great moment, decided on taking the mock parcel to the embassy 
himself, and he turned, starting with it at a good pace. This pro- 
ceeding was made as a test to discover whether the intruder would 
follow the parcel or the man. Busby then, on mock second 
thoughts, returned to Carver, gave him the parcel with strict in- 
junctions, and started him for the embassy. Busby took out his 
cigar, lit it, put on his air of leisure, and had the pleasure of 
finding that the parcel was followed, as it had been in his own 
hands, now that it was transferred to his groom’s. His next step 
was to drive to his old hotel in the Boulevards des Italiens, and to 
engage his old rooms for the night. 

Mr. Master was not expected back for a week, but Busby valued 
time at his own price, and looking upon moments as crumbs of 
eternity, had not lost one in placing himself in a position to 
examine the true parcel that his daring hand had seized. It was 
not larger than a sandwich-box, and it was done up like sand- 
wiches, in brown paper, with a string tied round both ways, 
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forming a cross on each side, and the knot was sealed with a 
mitre. 

Busby’s first purpose was to extract the sandwiches in such a 
manner that they could be replaced after being ate—or, rather, 
to put back the papers after robbing them of their contents. They 
might or might not be important, but if they afforded but a hint 
that was worth taking, it would repay the risk. So far it was 
fortunate for his purpose that the ends of the packet, like the ends 
of justice, were turned in carelessly, without being sealed, so that 
he was able, by slipping the string over, to disembowel the brown 
paper like a martyr, leaving the cross and mitre to serve for the 
next occasion. 

The awey formed a miscellany, but they were all of a class 
not intended for general readers. To replace them as they were 
found it was necessary to take one at a time, copy it, lay it down; 
take another, copy it, lay it on the first, fitting the creases, and so 
on, till the task was done. It took Busby five hours to finish his 
work, and half an hour to remould the packet, which, at a casual 
glance, showed no marks of violation. Having burned the pens 
and the om that was left to avoid tallies, he smoked his way 


home rich in wrinkles, as the products of the farm-yard are said ~ 


to be in ammonia, the source of all fertility. 








NOTE. 


In an article on Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s “‘ Epic of Women,” published in 
the May number of this Magazine, we quoted a sonnet which we considered 
relatively important and intrinsically beautiful. We regret that, owing to 
some sad mischance, one line of the poem was omitted, thereby marring the 
sense of the composition, and no doubt raising a question in the minds of our 
readers as to the truth of our opinion regarding the sonnet. We will on, be 
doing — to Mr. O’Shaughnessy, to ourselves, and to those who may have 
read the article, by repeating the quotation in this place with the omitted line 
restored. 

(1867.) 

O woman, whose familiar face I hold 
In my most sacred thought as in a shrine, 
Who in my memories art become divine, 

Dost thou remember now those years of old, 

When out of all thine own life thou didst mould 
This life, and breathe thy heart in this of mine, 
oe for faith in that fair work of thine, 

To rest and be in heaven? Alas, behold! 

Another woman coming after thee 
Hath had small pity,—with a wanton kiss 
Hath quite consumed my heart and ruined this, 

The life that was thy work : O, mother, see; 

Thou hast lived all in vain, done all amiss ; 

Come down from heaven again, and die with me! 





ee 





( 723 j 


“QOH, LITTLE HEART?” 


Og, little heart! you are not his! 
No, little heart, so true! 


Although you toy, caress, and kiss, 
There’s no love ’twixt you two ! 


Oh, little heart, how could it be? 
Opposite hearts won’t blend! 

Fine clay with coarse, cramp’d mind with free, 
Two souls that two ways tend ! 


No, little heart, the heavenly bird 
Mates not with chough or crow ! 


You and he paired were most absurd, 
The high-souled with the low! 


Ah, little heart, you know I know 
You're with him ’gainst your will! 

A sweet coy glance I saw you throw 
Up at my window-sill ! 


Yes, little heart, and yesternight 
You shook so prettily 

A kerchief in the waning light 
And waved good-night to me! 


Heart, little heart, you are not his! 
No, little heart so true! 

He may caress, and kiss and kissy 
But he is not for you! 


Oh, heart, little heart, little heart! 
Oh, little heart so true! 

Although fools think us two to part, 
We’re one heart, I and you! 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


XII. 


RULES. 


RvuxeEs often encumber life. They are the results of others’ 
experience, but our own experience may be different from that of 
others. When you say to yourself that you will do so or so 
because such or such a man does it, you are making the other 
man’s example—pro hdc vice—a rule to yourself. Yet the case 
of that other man may be quite different from your own case, and 

our doing as he does may be a failure, though he may succeed. 

he experience of life differs in different men; in some points, 
indeed, it is the same, but the greater part of the incidents in the 
voyage of life are very different to different men, or, if the same, 
affect them differently. Hence, rules can seldom be drawn from 
one man’s case to another’s. Younger persons often give them- 
selves unnecessary trouble by aiming at qualities, accomplishments, 
faculties, habits, foreign to their respective idiosyncrasies, though 
congenial to that of others. There are many methods of life 
which others follow beneficially, but which would not be suitable 
to ourselves, and would rather perplex and hamper than aid us. 
Disappointed efforts to gain uncongenial qualities and habits are 
to the inexperienced frequent causes of unnecessary as well as 
great vexation and self-reproach. 

Thus, some men are by constitution more disposed to silence, 
others to the expression of thought and feeling. It would be 
unwise in the reserved man to aim at colloquial excellence, and to 
pay a practical deference to the adage which tells us that “ silence 
is the fool’s wisdom and the wise man’s folly.” It may be ob- 
served, by the way, that these general statements often, mislead, 
and should be received with limitation. There is a story of some 
staid and sober German in the last century, who was found one 
day in a state of great excitement/jumping over the chairs and 
tables in his room. When asked what allthis meant, he answered, 
in his broken French, “Shapprens @tre vif.” He was aiming to 
acquire the fashionable vivacity and versatility of the French 
character! Similarly, it would be unwise for a lively Gaul to set 
himself to acquire the solid and heavy qualities of the old German 
character, or for a man of a communicative disposition to force 
himself into compliance with Mr. Carlyle’s favourite maxim that 
“speech is silver, but silence is gold.” Let the talking man learn 
to talk well instead of holding his tongue; let the reserved man 
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be reserved, only let him “think the more,” and that well! Ina 
similar way, one man’s nature inclines him to a more soli 
course of life, another’s to a more social. Why should either 
vainly attempt to attain the opposite disposition of the other? 
Why should the owl be forced into daylight, or the sun-loving 
swallow be kept in the shade? 

In the transaction of affairs, some men have methods of their 
own, which, if imitated by others, would impede their progress. 
Thus it is related of the late Dr. Baillie, a physician of the highest 
repute in his day, that he trusted the whole of his numerous 
engagements to his memory; others, in similar circumstances, 
must have recourse to written memoranda. Some men have 
elaborate and complex methods of business, others do it best in 
an easier and simpler manner. Again, some men have great quick- 
ness and despatch in the execution of business, others accomplish 
it best in a deliberate manner, and cannot be hurried. Each 
method has its advantages, and it would be idle for either class to 
imitate the other. One has sometimes heard people vaunting 
some grand nostrum of theirs in the way of transacting affairs ; 
it may suit them, but it by no means follows that it would be 
worth one’s own while to adopt it—every man, in fact, does his 
work best in his own way, only he must take care to do his best 
in that way. 

Some men, in everything they do or say, practise a certain 
methodical and minute exactitude which accords with their own 
character; others, who yet may discharge all their functions well, 
could not attain to this extreme precision, or only with a great 
and needless expense of time and labour in working “against the 
grain.” 

Naturam expellas furcé tamen usque recurret. 


There is a limit to the imitation of others, even in laudable things. 
Each should follow and make the best of his own peculiar nature, 
avoiding the excess or misdirection of his native propenssy. 
Again, in many minor matters of practice, the following of rules 
causes unnecessary trouble. Thus, one man finds a particular diet 
suitable to his constitution, or a certain amount or kind of exercise 
beneficial to his health, or a particular mode of recreation conducive 
to his cheerfulness and repose, or the habit of ‘rising at six o'clock 
in the winter as well as in the summer favourable to his health of 
body and mind. No absolute rules can be deduced from any. of 
these practices. It by no means follows that the practices which 
are bepeficial to these several persons respectively would be advan- 
tageous in the case of all other persons. Wisdom is above rules— 
just as “the law was not made for a righteous man.” 
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The inapplicability of rules to all persons alike is nowhere more 
clear than in the case of intellectual endeavour. Rules for study 
are often laid down which will not suit all studentssand may cause 
unnecessary annoyance to many in the laborious attempt to con- 
form to them. A plan of study which answers with one man will 
oppress the understanding, embarrass the memory, or exhaust the 
energies of another. Some robust minds are capable of excessive 
labour, of prolonged and continuous exertion. Such a course 
might stupefy the understanding, impair the health, or overstrain 
the nerves of another man, who by steady and moderate applica- 
tion would obtain that degree of success of which he was capable. 
At the University of Oxford, within a short space of time, one 
severe student went out of his mind, another fell dead under his 
study table, another, as the saying went, “ read himself stupid.” 
He, like many others before him, had dulled his intellect by poring 
upon books. Yet it is often laid down that a student ought to 
read so much or so many hours a day! 

From the inapplicability of the same rules for study to all minds 
arises in part the unsatisfactoriness of general addresses to students, 
such as are annually delivered by lord rectors to Scottish universi- 
ties. One grator prescribes one nostrum for success, another 
another. Each speaks from his own experience, but the experience 
of the greater part, or even of all his hearers, would probably be 
different from his own. Ifa student were to read half a dozen of 
such addresses with the view of obtaining from them some certain 
directions as to method, he would be perfectly bewildered by the 
variety of the directions given him. And very often rules given 
by different authorities in this matter are conflicting with each 
other. A young student once told me that he had been much 
worried and perplexed with the variety and contradictoriness of 
the different directions which a number of well-meaning friends 
had been forward to give him. He seemed to have made up his 
mind to receive such directions with distrust, and to be determined 
to trust chiefly to himself; and being a young man of talent and 
great diligence, he will probably by following his own lights in 
the matter attain to the high position to which he justly aspires. 

Then with regard to “rules for composition.” The variety of 
these given in books would totally perplex and confound the most 
diligent aspirant who endeavoured to follow them. To follow rules 
in composition for the most part would only cramp the free play 
of mind and produce stiffness of execution. A writer “tells his 
story best in his own way,” only he must take care to write his 
best in that way. Thus, if he be diffuse, let him avoid prolixity; 
if concise, let him be clear; if prone to figurative language, let 
him take care that his figures of speech be correct ; if his forte lie 
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in dry demonstration, let him reason soundly. To imitate, as is 
sometimes recommended, the style of a aautladle author, engenders 
a forced and affected manner. In this case the movements of the 
mind have as ungainly an effect as those of the body would have 
in armour which was fitted for a different stature. 

Again, in public speaking, some orators have succeeded best by 
committing their speeches, as Demosthenes appears to have done, 
to memory; others, by trusting to the inspiration of the moment, 
It is related of the younger Pitt that, having on one occasion 
attempted to deliver in the House of Commons a pre-composed 
speech, he spoke for some minutes in so embarrassed a manner, 
that, by a visible effort, he dismissed the prepared matter from his 
mind and launched out into extemporaneous speaking, in which 
he recovered all his usual fluency and effectiveness. 

It is not probable that any first-rate general has paid much 
attention in war to rules laid down by writers on tactics and 
strategy. In his wonderful Italian campaign of 1796, Napoleon 
Bonaparte departed from almost every established rule of warfare; 
and it is probable that many a battle was lost then and afterwards 
by his different opponents through their obstinate adherence to 
the old methods. In the great school of war which the Prussians 
have exhibited, a servile adherence to rules is discouraged, and a 
habit of judging and acting as the occasion requires, upon indi- 
vidual responsibility and at individual discretion, is sedulously 
inculcated. 

In Art, rules are often adverse to originality, fire, and force of 
mind. Great poets and great painters frequently set at defiance 
the rules of their respective arts. The most beautiful and graceful 
writer of Greek prose, he who was said to write “the language of 
the gods,” constantly deviates from the rules of grammar, by what 
grammarians call “anacolutha,” changing his construction in the 
midst of a sentence. ‘The easy grace of Herodotus’ style is en- 
hanced by similar liberties with syntax. By the correctness with 
which Theophrastus spoke the polished language of Athens he 
was detected to be a foreigner. : 

The sum of all this is, that in all matters not involving positive 
morality, and in all departments of intellectual activity, rules are 
seldom of use, and are often more prejudicial than useful. Earnest 
workers must chiefly judge for themselves how to work best, 
—must trust chiefly to their own nature and genius under the 
guidance of their own observation and experience. “Tu nihil 
invita dices faciesve Minerva.” Attempt nothing in speech or action 
that is “ against the grain.” 

What, then, is the use of rules? In the first place, it may be 
said that but a few simple and general rules are of use at all in any 
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matter. In matters of ordinary practice, not involving positive 
considerations of right and wrong, men should have a certain 
regard to their own personal idiosyncrasy in adepting rules for 
their guidance. In matters of intellectual endeavour, and in a 

which is chiefly a matter of intellectual endeavour, the few and 
simple rules which are generally applicable are useful as guides in 
the earlier stages only of the particular pursuit; and may after- 
wards be dispensed with, as the scaffolding with which the shell 
of an edifice is constructed, or as the crutches of an invalid are 
thrown away when he approaches recovery, or the leading strings 
of a child when he can walk by himself. Rules of art are obtained 
by investigating the principles by which original minds have suc- 
ceeded in their works. Their success was by instinct and practice, 
not by following rules of art. But we can in some degree find out 
the principles by which they succeeded; and rules attempt to 
embody those principles.. The following of these rules by minds 
devoid of the particular gift or instinct is only mechanical imita- 
tion, and cannot lead to success. In an art, a man must have 
some portion of that gift or instinct, in order that he may profit 
by its rules. Then he may profitably follow them, till he becomes 
an adept; nay, he must follow them, if he would derive all pos- 
sible pal from the experience of others, and would save him- 


self time and trouble in making for himself discoveries which his 
predecessors have already made. 


The use of rules is superseded by experience and by insight into 
principles. 
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